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Matters of Record 


This year the annual report of APWA has special 
significance because it records the work of the Asso- 
ciation at a milestone in its history—its twenty-fifth 
year. 

When annual reports are faithful recordings of the 
work of an organization—its aspirations, efforts, 
successes and failures—a series of them over the years 
reveals a picture of the character of that organization, 
as well as the facts of what has transpired in it. They 
make clear how steadfast it has been in adhering to 
its basic purposes and principles; how alert it has 
been to changes in the milieu in which it functions; 
how flexible in adapting itself to new knowledge, 
new conditions, new demands from the field it serves. 
The report states that it “will attempt to picture the 
organization and its operation in 1955; and to give 
perspective to that picture by measuring it against 
APWA as it was in 1930 and its other early years.” 

The members of APWA, to whom it is addressed, 
can take pride in the picture the report presents of 
what they have achieved in their professional asso- 
ciation in this relatively brief 25 years, as when it 
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says, “In 1955 the importance of APWA as a profes- 
sional organization was growing steadily. It had 
become the recognized spokesman and clearing house 
for public welfare.” Members will find evidence in 
this report that through their Board, councils, com- 
mittees, conferences and staff they are giving atten- 
tion to some of the major concerns of the whole 
social welfare field today. They will find awareness 
of other challenges still to be met. Perhaps most 
heartening of all, they will detect the earmarks of a 
growing maturity in the public welfare field and a 
developing sense of responsibility to take a position 
of leadership in social welfare. 


They will also realize that the many areas of work 
that still need attention will require all the additional 
strength they can recruit for their professional asso- 
ciation. In the words of the report, “Taking inventory 
inevitably leads to assessment of future needs. In 
spite of a record of notable progress in its first 25 
years, APWA is serving in a field which is still 
young, and much remains to be done.” 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


Reports included in this issue cover some regular and some special sessions 
of legislatures in states from which APWA has received reports. Action 
varies from statutes to correct defects in earlier legislation to acts providing 
new services and programs 


ALABAMA 


At its first 1956 special session, the legislature 
amended the public assistance law relating to pay- 
ments after death. As a result of this legislation, the 
agency now can release the check of a recipient for 
the month in which he dies. The check, endorsed 
by the county director, may be released to the person 
designated by the recipient to receive it. This amend- 
ment is proving a positive benefit to the needy people. 

In the second 1956 special session, the adoption 
statute was amended to extend the inheritance rights 
of adopted children. The amendment makes it pos- 
sible for the adopted child to inherit not only from 
his adopting parents but also “through them from 
their natural and adopted children as if he were the 
natural child of such parents.” 

Several bills were introduced but not enacted. They 
include: (1) to make it a felony to buy or sell 
children; (2) to modernize the desertion and non- 
support law; (3) to prohibit aid to dependent chil- 
dren payments “to any unwed mother on behalf of 
more than one illegitimate child”; and (4) to provide 
pensions for daughters of Confederate veterans. 


CALIFORNIA 


Only one item in the special session of the legis- 
lature called this year was concerned with social 
welfare. When a law was passed in 1955 creating 
an advisory committee on the problems of the aging, 
it was the desire of everyone to include members 
of the legislature on the committee. This was deter- 
mined to be in conflict with the Constitution, so 
Senate Bill No. 50 was enacted to provide for legis- 
lative members to be appointed by their respective 
bodies to sit with the Advisory Committee on Aging 
appointed by the Governor. 


CoLoraDo 


In the second session of the Fortieth General As- 
sembly, the Assembly provided in full, on an annual 
basis, the additional funds requested by the Colorado 
State Department of Public Welfare. A House Joint 
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Resolution, which would have authorized a compre- 
hensive study of migrant agricultural workers to be 
undertaken by such agencies as the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the State Department of Public Welfare, and 
the Department of Employment Security, was de- 
feated in the Senate. An operating cash fund of 
$100,000 was appropriated to the State Board of 
Control for Homes for the Aged, which is currently 
constructing a state nursing home at Trinidad, Col- 
orado. 


A bill authorizing a one million dollar appropria- 
tion for general assistance purposes was introduced 
at the request of the Colorado State Association of 


County Commissioners, but was never reported out 
of committee. 


At a special session in May, the Assembly provided 
a flat $20 per month wage increase to state employees, 
for one year only, pending the completion of a com- 
prehensive state wage study currently being made by 
a business research firm. 

‘After seventeen months of hearings, the Commis- 
sion on the Aged reported its findings to the Gov- 
ernor on April 25, 1956, and is currently drafting 
a proposed OAP Constitutional Amendment. In 
essence, the findings provide: (1) for continuation 
of OAP earmarked revenues; (2) for a subsistence 
payment of $100 per month based on the 1956 cost 
of living; (3) for a $5 million stabilization fund to 
insure the $100 monthly payment; (4) for a medical 
care fund of not to exceed $10 million per year; and 
(5) for all other OAP earmarked funds to revert 
to the State’s General Fund. It is understood that 
the OAP Constitutional Amendment, if approved 
by the Commission, will be put on the ballot by 
petition, which will require some 36,000 signatures. 


NEVADA 


At the request of the Governor, the legislature 
appropriated sufficient state funds to provide for an 
increase in the Old Age Assistance payment by an 
average of five dollars per month effective April 1, 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Where does the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation stand after piloting its way for 25 years 
through development of a vast new complex of 
ideas, programs and services which had never ex- 
isted before? The ingenuities, energies, courage and 
imagination of many outstanding men and women of 
this century created what now exists. APWA today 
is the product of the hearts, minds and devoted service 
of all of them. 

This report will attempt to picture the organization 
and its operation in 1955; and to give perspective to 
that picture by measuring it against APWA as it 
was in 1930 and its other early years. One report 
cannot cover everything that happened in the Asso- 
ciation during 1955, but this will give highlights of 


major activities. 


THE CURRENT PICTURE 


APWA was born in distraught days. Its first years, 
like those of the field it serves, were frantic, ex- 
hausting, discouraging, but also exciting and reward- 
ing. Few of the thousands of workers in public 
welfare then would trade those days for any other 
experience, but few would want to relive them, either. 
They were in every sense true pioneers—venturing 
into an unknown and uncharted wilderness, with tre- 
mendous pressure (what could be more compelling 
than hungry people?) to master the overwhelming 
problems this wilderness presented, chart a course, 
and get an unprecedented program functioning and 
producing results. 

APWA celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary as 
the Social Security Act reached its twentieth. Thus 


the Association is five years older than most of the 
public welfare programs of today and it has from 
the beginning been an important factor in their 
development. By 1955, social insurance had assumed 
a greater role in meeting people’s basic needs and 
public welfare could give greater emphasis to services 
to people, both in spread and quality. Back in 1930, 
its founders stressed the importance of APWA adjust- 
ing its own program to “demands from without” 
and maintaining flexibility. The fact that in 1955 
it was devoting much time and attention to ways 
of improving services (medical care, child welfare, 
aging, for example) proves that through these 25 
years it has followed those precepts. 

A companion result of achievement of this stage of 
development in the public welfare field was increased 
concern for improvement of operation: interest in 
better administration, quality of staff performance, 
more and better equipped staff, improved office pro- 
cedures and organization. These, too, occupied the 
Association in 1955. 

Federal and state legislation, the framework in 
which all public welfare functions, was also getting 
attention. Most state legislatures met in 1955, bring- 
ing many requests for advice about revision of laws 
to make service and administration more effective and 
to reflect changing public interest and attitudes. 


Changes in Emphasis 


Threading through the record of the work of 
APWA, three areas of concern—sound legislation, 
improved administration, and expanded services—ap- 
pear in accounts of the Association’s Board, councils, 
and committees; in its regional conference and Silver 
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Anniversary Round Table programs; in staff con- 
sultations and contacts with other national and inter- 
national organizations, legislative and governmental 
agencies, commissions and committees; and in its 
publications, replies to inquiries, and calls on its loan 
library. 

With some evidence that public assistance was be- 
ginning to assume the residual role which APWA 
had always believed it should have, the Association 
began to focus its attention more toward what it 
considers a major concern—discovery of the causes 
of public welfare problems and preventive and reha- 
bilitative work to alleviate them. This was a long 
stride from those early hectic years when questions 
of basic organization and procedure consumed atten- 
tion almost entirely. 

In 1955 the importance of APWA as a professional 
organization was growing steadily. It had become 
the recognized spokesman and clearing house for 
public welfare. Its status as a national organization 
was reflected in increased requests by local, state and 
federal agencies for consultation service, and the time 
spent by the staff in working with other national 
organizations. In its twenty-fifth year it had grown 
in importance as a medium for communicating the 
interests and needs of the field to the federal govern- 
ment, as well as the legislative developments of the 
federal government back to the states and localities. 
It was unique in being a voluntary agency made up 
primarily of governmental agencies and workers, 
able to communicate informally with all levels of 
government. 


THE COMPONENT PARTS 


More agencies—local, state, and national—were 
represented in APWA membership in 1955 than ever 
before: over 1,000 for the first time. Individual mem- 
berships totalled 3,639 at the end of the year and 
included workers in all types of public welfare agen- 
cies, as well as many others interested in public wel- 
fare. The fact that the Association had been able to 
increase the scope of its program, as well as to carry 
on certain basic activities which were undertaken 
originally, was real evidence that the membership 
recognized the usefulness of the Association and the 
need for having the kind of representation and com- 
munication which it provides. 

These are not just “paper” memberships. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of APWA right from 
the beginning has been the amount of active partici- 
pation by its members. Approximately 50 percent 
of the members took part in at least one (many in 
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more than one) of its activities during 1955. They 
served on standing committees, special committees, 
regional conference committees or programs, the 
Board of Directors, council committees, or repre- 
sented APWA in activities of some other organ- 
ization. 

Four councils were functioning in 1955: state 
administrators, local administrators, field representa- 
tives, and state and local board members. There were 
meetings of these councils at all regional conferences 
and at the Silver Anniversary Round Table. At the 
National Conference of Social Work informal meet- 
ings were held of the state and local administrators’ 
councils. 

In its committees, APWA performs one of its im- 
portant functions—serving as a forum for exchange 
of ideas and experience and the stimulation which is 
so essential to effective and creative discharge of the 
enormous responsibilities delegated to public welfare. 
Six standing committees authorized by the Board 
and appointed by the President, with numerous sub- 
committees, recorded real progress in 1955 in the 
areas of their special assignment. They were Aging, 
Medical Care, Membership, Services to Children, 
Social Work Education and Personnel, and Welfare 
Policy. In these groups, meeting at least twice each 
year in addition to the meetings of their subcom- 
mittees, people from different types of agencies, all 
operating levels, and various geographic areas bring 
their experience, knowledge, and thinking together 
to seek solutions to broad problems and concerns in 


the public welfare field. 


Work of Board and Staff 


Major policy decisions, in keeping with the by- 
laws of the Association, are made by the Board of 
Directors as representatives of the membership. The 
Board is composed of the officers, two members from 
each region, and four members-at-large, all elected 
by the members, and the chairmen of the councils 
(ex-officio). The Board of Directors met twice during 
1955 and between meetings necessary business was 
transacted by the Executive Committee made up of 
the officers and three other Board members elected by 
the Board. Nominations for the Board are made by 
a national nominating committee and nominating 
committees in each of the six regions. 

Functioning day in and day out throughout the 
year for the Association was the staff. Increased mem- 
bership support of APWA during the year made 
it possible to absorb completely in the operating 
budget the position of medical care consultant and 
partially that of the child welfare consultant, both 
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previously financed by foundation grants. The year 
1955 showed a marked increase in requests by the 
membership for the services of both these staff people. 
In addition to the child welfare and medical care 
consultants, the staff included the director,a consultant 
on professional services on a part-time basis, a Wash- 
ington representative, a field secretary on confer- 
ences and local administration, an administrative 
assistant, a membership secretary and the office staff. 

As the executive officer of the Association, the 
director has overall responsibility for giving leader- 
ship in the formulation of policy and for carrying 
out the Association’s policies and objectives. This 
involves a wide range of activities, among which 
are the selection and supervision of staff, coordination 
of the work of councils, committees and staff, and 
management of the Association’s finances. In addi- 
tion, the director attended all regional conferences in 
1955 and reported to the membership in each region; 
guided the planning and operation of the Round 
Table; was present at all committee meetings and 
served as secretary to the Board of Directors. 

There were frequent trips to Washington during 
the year for the purposes of conferring with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
with appropriate legislative bodies from time to time, 
supervision of the Washington branch office, and 
participation in a variety of special meetings. There 
was work with a score of other national organizations 
on common problems. There were trips to states, 
though not as many as desired, to confer with local 
and state officials and staff and to speak at state 
conferences. For the first time there was a long 
overdue visit to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to 
discuss with these members, right on their home 
grounds, their specific needs and problems. Visitors 
to the director’s office included not only federal, state 
and local public welfare people but legislators, public 
welfare board members, representatives of other na- 
tional organizations, international visitors, and many 
others coming for advice, help, information and dis- 
cussion. Such visitors comprise an important contact 
of APWA with the field. 

These were the people—members, committees, coun- 
cils, Board and staff—who did APWA’s work in 1955. 


REPORTS FROM THE CAPITOL 


Through the Washington branch office goes a con- 
tinuing flow of valuable and helpful information to 
APWA members. The developments in the nation’s 
capitol—legislative, executive, and administrative— 
are an important factor in public welfare throughout 
the country. A vital service which this organization 
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gives its members is keeping them abreast of what 
goes on there, and providing liaison with lawmakers 
and federal agencies. 

Throughout the years, APWA’s close ties with 
the national scene have been one of its greatest 
strengths. The Washington office was opened in 
1936, but from the very inception of APWA, there 
had been close working relationships there and the 
Association was called on by federal agencies for 
opinions, information, and guidance. The first direc- 
tor of APWA was made a consultant to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and in the first 
few years, staff sometimes spent almost as much 
time working cooperatively with federal officials in 
getting the new and uncharted public welfare pro- 
gram underway as they did in leading APWA in its 
first steps. 

The Washington office staff scans the Congressional 
Record daily for material concerning welfare; attends 
hearings on bills related to welfare; consults with 
individual congressmen to obtain additional informa- 
tion which would be useful to APWA members on 
particular bills; submits statements from this organ- 
ization for hearings; answers inquiries from members 
on specific bills; meets with people from other na- 
tional organizations in the welfare field who have 
staff in Washington. 

APWA maintains liaison with Washington in other 
ways. Representatives of this organization testify at 
appropriate Washington hearings, and sometimes 
on important matters seek an opportunity to present 
the organization’s point of view or clarifying informa- 
tion which it has available. 

Twelve times last year information on national 
developments was summarized in a newsletter to all 
APWA members. In addition, special material was 
sent to all state administrators and members of the 
Board of Directors with the hope that it would go 
through each state’s regular channels to local units. 
In 1955 information on approximately 100 bills was 
reported to members. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Council of State Administrators were held last year 
with officials of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, pursuant to the request made by 
the Department the previous year for such periodic 
meetings. 


COMMUNICATION WITH MEMBERS 


Provision for exchange of information among all 
agencies, organizations and individuals concerned 
with public welfare is one of APWA’s most vital 
functions. In this, the regional conferences and the 
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national Round Table have always had important 
roles. The year 1955 was marked not only by the 
outstanding Silver Anniversary Round Table, but 
by notable improvement in the scope and quality of 
regional conference programs and their increased 
attendance. 

Registration for all conferences in 1955 was over 
5,800. Increasingly these conferences have involved 
people who are in a position to influence the future 
course of public welfare, so that they are not just 
sessions where welfare workers talk to themselves. 
Included among others are newspaper people, board 
members, teachers, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, representatives of voluntary agencies, and mem- 
bers of legislatures and various commissions. At the 
same time, the conferences draw people from all levels 
of operation and experience. 

When one reviews the report of the Silver Anni- 
versary Round Table in Pustic WexFarg, it seems 
very likely that those who struggled to get the Asso- 
ciation under way 25 years ago not only would be 
satisfied, but pleased, to see where it is today. The 
more than 40 subjects covered in its four days of 
lively, full sessions add up to a panorama of public 
welfare today. It assessed what has been done in the 
past 25 years and looked ahead to point future direc- 
tions. 

It was appropriate that in APWA’s twenty-fifth 
year its W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award 
should be presented at the Round Table to the first 
director of APWA, Frank Bane, who played a major 
part in the early development of the Association and 
later served as treasurer for eight years. 

A new award, the Howard L. Russell Memorial, 
was established by the Board in 1955. Intended to 
give recognition to persons whose current contribu- 
tion to the public welfare field is of outstanding 
significance, it will be conferred for the first time 
at the 1957 Biennial Round Table Conference. 


Conferences Strengthened 


Regional conference programs in 1955 also reflected 
alertness to matters of current import. Such subjects 
as legislation, administration, child welfare, staff de- 
velopment, medical care, services to the aging, exten- 
sion and improvement of all services, appeared fre- 
quently. More lay people were present than ever 
before; at one there was a special session for legis- 
lators from surrounding states. Except for a few 
war years when conferences could not be held, 
APWA has been holding Round Tables since its 
inception and regional conferences since 1934. Never 
had they been richer in content or wider in their 


appeal than this year. 

Plans for the Round Table Conference were devel- 
oped and carried out by APWA staff with the advice 
and help of an advisory committee and the several 
standing committees. For each regional conference 
the host state and locality, together with a large 
committee made up of representation from every 
state, province, and territory in the region, had over- 
all responsibility for plans and content of the program. 


Field Service Shows Diversity 


When the Association began, people concerned 
with public welfare had more questions than answers, 
and they turned at once to APWA. They have never 
stopped doing so. That is why the field service is 
one of the organization’s greatest strengths. Demands 
in 1955 greatly exceeded the staff available to meet 
them. 

The director and staff were called on for advice 
and help by local and state agencies, as well as by 
representatives of federal agencies and by other 
organizations, national, state and local. Frequently 
recurring subjects included administration, legislative 
patterns, organizational structure, in-service training 
and staff development, standards of staff performance, 
personnel needs, use of advisory boards, problems 
relating to medical care, rehabilitation and disability, 
child welfare legislation in states (adoption, child 
placement, licensing), services in ADC, services to 
the aging, interpretation of national trends, back- 
ground of federal legislative proposals. The spread 
of questions on which consultation is sought deline- 
ates clearly the diversity of patterns in public welfare 
today and the varying stages of development of public 
welfare programs across the country. 

Institutes and workshops which the staff conducted 
or took part in around the country were another 
channel through which information was both received 
and given. 


Publications Serve All 


Pusiic WELFarE, the quarterly journal, comes regu- 
larly to every member. It is the one publication of 
national circulation which reports on developments in 
all aspects of the public welfare field. 

During the past year, the journal carried articles 
on such diverse subjects as 20 years of social security, 
characteristics of chronic dependency, county boards, 
economic trends in welfare planning, office manage- 
ment, adoption in minority groups, parent-child sep- 
aration, services for children in their own homes, 
community organization, staff development, super- 
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vision, medical consultation to welfare agencies, reha- 
bilitation, services in OASI, and the OASI disability 
freeze. 


Similarly, all members receive up-to-the-minute 
reports from Washington and from the director’s 
desk in the Letter to Members; and special digests 
of the proceedings of each regional conference in the 
six Regional Conference Reports. 


Publications included the sixteenth annual edition 
of the Pustic Wexrare Directory, five new pam- 
phlets completing the series on the aging begun the 
year before, two completing the medical care series, 
eight policy statements, and reprints of a number of 
journal articles. As early as 1935, the publication 
program had become one of APWA’s important 
services, but never in its history had it made available 
more up-to-date printed materials useful not only 
to its members, but to teachers, legislators, board 
members, students, and others in the social welfare 


field. 


Size of caseloads, organization plans and office 
arrangements for local and state departments, the role 
of the supervisor, relationship of child welfare services 
to the courts and to institutions, public assistance 
standards, use of volunteers, career possibilities in 
public welfare—letters about all these and dozens of 
other questions on a wide range of problems came 
to the inquiry service during the year. Not only 
members, but faculties of schools, students, text- 
book writers, magazine writers, high school students, 
citizen groups and committees sought information. 
In general, members found they could depend on 
APWA for answers, or direction on where to get 
answers, on a myriad of problems that troubled them, 
just as they had 25 years ago when it was first 
finding its place in the public welfare scene. Loan 
material from the Joint Reference Library and from 
APWA’s own files often accompanied the replies to 
these inquiries. 


STUDIES AND STATEMENTS 


Leadership in developing and establishing high 
standards of public welfare has been one of APWA’s 
hallmarks. In a field still young there are always 
new puzzles, new snags, new quandaries. Much of 
the time of the Board, committees, and staff goes into 
study and analysis of these problems. Frequently 
this study has led to the policy statements which 
have flowed from the Association down the years 
and have guided and supplied information to public 
welfare workers, welfare board members, legislators, 


students and teachers, and all others with an interest 
in public welfare. In 1955 study and analysis by 
committees led to formulation of eight documents 
which, after approval by the Board of Directors, 
became policy statements of the Association. They 
were: 


Federal Legislative Objectives—1956—Presents 
policy positions most likely to be of current 
significance; covers administration, scope, and 
methods of financing public welfare programs, 
and OASI and unemployment insurance. This 
statement was developed after review disclosed 
various areas in which policy positions were out- 
of-date, needed amplification or were lacking. 


Certain Current Public Welfare Issues—Grants- 
in-Aid—Provides an up-to-date statement of the 
policies of the Association in this area, replacing 
earlier statements subscribing to the principle of 
grants-in-aid; points to areas of concern for future 
development. 


Tax-Supported Personal Health Services for 
the Needy—Furnishes a guide for provision of 
tax-supported personal health services required 
for those individuals who are unable to obtain 
such services through their own resources or with 
the assistance of their families or voluntary agen- 
cies; lists 14 principles and needs. It was devel- 
oped by the Joint Conference Committee on 
Medical Care for the Medically Indigent, com- 
prised of five national organizations. 


Place of Rehabilitation in the Public Welfare 
Program—Calls attention to the “rehabilitation 
approach” in public welfare programs, discusses 
such aspects as medical care and the prevention 
of long-term dependency, adjustment and other 
social services, public welfare responsibility for 
rehabilitation services, and the role of the welfare 
department. 


Medical Social Worker in the Public Welfare 
Agency—Adds to the series of statements de- 
scribing various jobs in public welfare agencies; 
pinpoints the medical and medical-social aspects 
of the public welfare program which must be 
recognized and staffed in every agency, so that 
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the statement is useful to departments of all sizes; 
discusses the knowledge, skills and abilities re- 
quired to assume the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion and to render high quality service. 


Essentials of Public Welfare Services for Older 
People—Follows APWA’s recognition of public 
welfare responsibility for assuring basic social 
protection to individuals and families, but spells 
out in greater detail the special needs of older 
people and the role of public welfare in meeting 
them. 


Services for the Senile Aged—Discusses the 
special problems of senile aged persons who are 
not in need of psychiatric care; emphasizes the 
importance of community services, including 
those of the public welfare department, in pre- 
venting unnecessary hospitalization or providing 
care for senile aged ready to leave a mental 
hospital. 


Essentials of Public Child Welfare Services— 
Enlarges upon the general policy statement, “Es- 
sentials of Public Welfare,” with special applica- 
tion to the requirements of public child welfare 
services; sets forth the essential elements of 
legislation, administration, and public under- 
standing which are basic to a well-rounded and 
effective program of services for children. 


All policy statements approved by the Board in 
1955 resulted from recommendations by the Asso- 
ciation’s standing committees. In addition to devel- 
oping these proposals, the committees concerned 
themselves with study of many other subjects. Some 
of the committee projects under way in 1955 were: 
descriptions of the jobs of local administrator and 
case supervisor; services needed by the unmarried 
mother; services in ADC; special training for work 
with the aging; expanding services in public welfare 
and prevention of need; housing and public welfare; 
assistance to the medically needy; and an evaluation 
schedule for use in appraisal of medical care programs. 

Information useful to all states was provided by a 
study, “Out-of-State Recipients of Public Assistance,” 
prepared and published cooperatively with the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHERS 


Multiplying its effectiveness by coordinating its 
work with that of other organizations and groups 
has been a cardinal principle of APWA from the 
beginning. It would be impossible to record in this 
report all the ways that this is done, but a few 
examples will give an idea of the variety. 


Almost from the beginning, the Association has 
enjoyed a “family” relationship with a number of 
other national organizations because their offices have 
been in the same building. American Municipal 
Association, American Public Works Association, 
American Society for Public Administration, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Council of State Governments, Federation 
of Tax Administrators, International City Manager’s 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
Public Administration Clearing House, and Public 
Administration Service are the organizations which 
share the 1313 East Sixtieth Street address with 
APWA and also share experience and information. 
While each organization is separate and independent, 
having offices in the same building has made it easy 
for their executives to cooperate in many helpful ways. 
Combining the library materials in a Joint Reference 
Library means more complete library resources for 
each. The location of the building on the edge of 
the University of Chicago campus has made possible 
further enrichment of APWA through the close and 
cordial working relationships which it has always 
had with the University. 


How and With Whom 


The Association was a member in 1955, along with 
the American Medical Association, American Dental 
Association, American Hospital Association, and 
American Public Health Association, of the Joint 
Conference Committee on Medical Care for the 
Indigent. This body developed the policy statement, 
“Tax-Supported Personal Health Services for the 
Needy.” The Association was also a constituent 
member of the Inter-Association Committee on 


Health. As a charter member of the Council on 
Social Work Education, APWA was an active par- 
ticipant in the work of this national professional 
organization; nominations from the public agency 
field for its Council of Delegates were made by 
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APWA. A member of APWA’s staff was a staff 
associate to the Commission on Chronic Illness. 
When the Council of State Governments developed 
its study, “The States and Their Older Citizens,” the 
Committee on Aging and staff members reviewed 
and discussed the material and offered suggestions. 
One staff member worked with the American Public 
Health Association on preparation of reports of joint 
health-welfare conferences which the staff of the two 
organizations had held with 18 state and local 
agencies. 


Some of the numerous committees on which 
APWA was represented in 1955 included the Na- 
tional Commmittee on Homemaker Services, Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association’s Advisory 
Committee for Standards for Detention and Sheltered 
Care of Children, Technical Advisory Committee 
of the Standards Project of the Child Welfare League 
of America, the Bureau of Public Assistance Advisory 
Committee on the Survey of Absent Fathers in ADC, 
a training committee in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Medical Advisory Committee to the 
SSA on the disability freeze program. An APWA 
staff member served as chairman of the State Depart- 
ment Advisory Committee on Intercountry Adoptions. 


Many times throughout the year staff sat in at 
special meetings of committees or participated in 
conferences of other groups. Among them were two 
conferences on adoption—one held by the Child Wel- 
fare League and the other by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; national confer- 
ence of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion; a meeting on volunteers held by Community 
Chests and Councils of America and one by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bu- 
reau; a workshop on Social Science and its Contri- 
butions to Inter-Group Relations at a regional meet- 
ing of UNESCO; National Conference on the Inter- 
state Compact for Juveniles; discussions with Inter- 
national Socal Service on intercountry adoptions. 


Such participation by APWA is not new. In its 
early days its representatives served, for instance, on 
the Commission on Economic Security. For the first 
five years of its history, APWA’s annual meetings 
were held in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and close working relationships 
with it continue. Cooperation with the American 
Hospital Association began in 1936. Back as far as 
1937, an APWA staff member was a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Training in the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, just as one is today. The breadth 
of APWA’s involvement with other groups has 
strengthened and enriched it through the years. 


FUNDS AND THEIR SOURCES 


The devoted service of the Association’s member- 
ship and the funds essential for financing its program 
combined to make possible the solid accomplishments 
which APWA was able to record in its twenty-fifth 
year. Income increased over the year before to a 
total of $182,079.30. Membership income reached a 
new high of $113,833.70 for the year, reflecting un- 
usual interest and activity by the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

A major achievement of the Membership Com- 
mittee during 1955 was the adoption of a new and 
more satisfactory plan for setting state quotas and 
goals for membership. The potential was considered 
to be the number of public assistance and child 
welfare workers in all public welfare agencies in a 
state, plus an additional 10 percent for other public 
welfare employees and board members, and indi- 
viduals from related fields. Quotas for each state 
were then set at 20 percent of this total. The goal 
agreed on for agency memberships was every state 
and local public welfare department, plus as many 
related local, state and national agencies as possible. 

The Membership Committee is composed of a 
national chairman and vice-chairman, a chairman and 
board member representative from each region, a 
membership chairman for each state, and from some 
metropolitan areas several local chairmen. The re- 
gional committees staff the membership desk at each 
regional conference and hold meetings at that time. 
This network of public welfare people working on 
membership support and participation make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the advancement and expan- 
sion of the program of APWA. 


Grants Fortify Services 


Recognition of the soundness of APWA’s program 
and planning was the basis for approval of a grant 
by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund for use in meeting 
general operating expenses. Totaling $28,000, the 
grant was made on a sliding scale for a period of 
four years, with $12,500 allocated in 1955. It was 
given on the evidence of increasing support from 
members, indicating their confidence in the organ- 
ization, and is intended to extend and maintain 
present services until membership income becomes 
sufficient to carry the full load. This was the 
first time since the liquidation of the Spelman Fund 
in 1949 that APWA had received a grant for gen- 
eral operating purposes. Like the Spelman Fund 
grants, which helped the Association from its first 
year, this was recognition by private philanthropy 
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of the importance of an organization which works 
toward raising the standards of public welfare serv- 
ices, acts as the spokesman for the field, and provides 
leadership in improving public welfare services 
throughout the country. 

An additional grant of $10,000 from the Doris 
Duke Foundation, plus a small balance from its 
previous grant, provided funds for the Association’s 
work on services to the aging. A small balance was 
also carried over from the previous Field Foundation 
grant for child welfare consultant service. The re- 
mainder of the cost for this service was absorbed in 
the regular budget for 1955, as was the full cost 
of the medical care consultant services formerly made 
possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
secured through the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. In addition to membership support and the 
Rockefeller Brothers grant, the Association received 
income from publication sales and conference fees, 
which helped to offset the costs of these services. 

At the end of the year, APWA had a balance of 
$19,425.43, of which $18,000 was carried forward to 
apply to the 1956 budget, and $1,425.43 added to the 
working capital fund, which brought the latter’s 
total to $13,098.19. 


FORECAST OF NEXT STEPS 


Taking inventory inevitably leads to assessment 
of future needs. In spite of a record of notable prog- 
ress in its first 25 years, APWA is serving in a field 
which is still young, and much remains to be done. 
Those working in all the various aspects of the Asso- 
ciation’s program recognize and acknowledge many 
future needs and in many instances have already indi- 
cated objectives they plan to pursue. 


Some of the Councils will be concentrating par- 
ticularly on evaluating their work, re-defining their 
purposes, and developing plans for more effective 
service to public welfare as well as to APWA, of 
which they are an integral part. All of the Councils 
will work from the point of view of the special 
aspects of public welfare which fall within the pur- 
view of the positions held by their members. Thus, 
in this as in other APWA activities, there will be a 
variety of approaches to a common objective: the 
improvement of public welfare. 


Committees, too, are planning projects which will 
clarify, define, or emphasize basic public welfare 
responsibilities. Services are the focus of all the 
committee plans, whether the undertakings are re- 
lated to a particular group of needy people, as chil- 
dren, unmarried mothers, or the aged; to special prob- 


lems, as juvenile delinquency, housing, or illness; to 
methods of improving services, as recruitment, staff 
training, job descriptions and administrative analysis 
of special programs; or to review and study of broad 
areas, as legislative developments and international 
social welfare. 


Future Needs Anticipated 


The future of public welfare points toward a re- 
duced case load but more difficult cases, including 
the aged, disabled and children; increasing need for 
services and better and more specialized services; 
more serious medical care problems of the needy 
and finding ways to meet them; continuing need for 
adequate financial assistance; greater emphasis on 
protective and preventive services; urgent need for 
adequate and competent personnel. The concerns of 
public welfare are likewise the concerns of the Asso- 
ciation, and so all of these problems affect its pro- 
gram and future plans. 


While APWA can take pride in its 25 year history, 
it is keenly aware of the many gaps in its program 
which hinder it in fulfilling its basic objectives as 
the national representative and spokesman of public 
welfare. Therefore, in addition to the immediate 
plans of the committees and councils, the Association 
has overall goals toward which it hopes to move. 


The last few years have shown an impressive in- 
crease in the number of useful publications issued 
by APWA. Even so, one of the greatest needs of 
the field is for more current written material for the 
use of public welfare staffs, schools, legislators, boards, 
citizen groups, and others. Providing such materials 
is obviously a logical function of the only national 
organization devoted entirely to the field of public 
welfare. 


Although APWA has placed increasing emphasis 
on the service aspects of public welfare programs, 
it realizes its continuing responsibility to help agen- 
cies to discover the causes of dependency and develop 
preventive as well as rehabilitative programs. Com- 
mittee projects have made a significant beginning, 
but more needs to be done in this phase of the Asso- 
ciation’s work. 


Related to this gap in services is the need for more 
research in the field. The Association should have a 
research specialist on its staff, along with specialists 
in other areas of public welfare not now specifically 
covered by staff. 


While APWA is gratified that it has been possible 
in the last few years to increase the number of staff 
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members, the limitations on services resulting from 
the lack of sufficient staff are pointed up especially 
by the eagerness of agencies to have more field service 
and the appreciation expressed by the all too few 
agencies which the staff can reach directly in any 
given year. Although staff members manage to visit 
some of the states in every region each year, there 
are far too many areas which have no direct contact 
with APWA’s staff year after year, in spite of the 
frequent requests for consultation visits, workshops, 
and similar services. 


Another facet of the problem of staff limitations 
is the inability to provide the services so frequently 
requested concerning surveys in the public welfare 
field. Although it does not seem essential for APWA 
to be equipped at this time to undertake such sur- 
veys, it is clearly evident that it should be able, upon 
request, to provide the time, knowledge, and skill 
necessary to advise, evaluate, and counsel concerning 
such studies. 


The Association continues to be alert to the need 
for emphasizing the importance of citizen partici- 
pation in public welfare, the best use of state and 
local boards, and effective interpretation of public 


welfare problems and accomplishments to legislative 
and appropriating bodies and to the general public. 
APWA recognizes, too, that public welfare agencies 
must become more closely identified with the com- 
munities in which they are located and give more 
attention to working cooperatively with voluntary 
agencies. In order to fulfill this objective it is essential 
for public welfare to re-examine its program critically 
and objectively in the light of social and economic 
conditions. Only in this way can public welfare 
agencies hope to gear their programs to the changing 
needs of people. 


APWA has long recognized the need for broad- 
ening the horizons of public welfare so that appro- 
priate attention is given to international social wel- 
fare. A beginning has been made as the Association 
has representatives working with the Social Security 
Administration in this important area and as more 
time has been given to this subject by committees. 
There is still need, however, for APWA to participate 
more actively in international social welfare planning, 
which can have such important implications not only 
for foreign countries but for the programs of this 
country as well. 


* * &* & & 





This special accounting for the year 1955, against 
the background of its early years, brings forth many 
challenges for the immediate as well as the long 
range future of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation—the national spokesman for public welfare. 


The whole history of the first two and one-half 
decades of the Association makes plain that the solv- 
ing of one problem invariably lays bare others which 
must be attacked. There is nothing in the first 25 
years’ experience of APWA to indicate that it should 
expect to find life any easier in the next quarter 
century. It is earnestly hoped, however, that age 
will not bring rigidity; that the flexibility which 
APWA has shown in its first quarter century will 
be maintained; that there will continue to be adher- 
ence to the guidelines laid out by its founders—con- 
tinual adjustment of the APWA program to demands 
from within as well as without. 
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Income 


Financial Statement for 1955 


Balance Carried Forward 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Membership Dues 
Publication Sales 
Advertising 
Conferences 
Surveys and Honorariums 
Miscellaneous 


























Total Income 





Expenses 


Salaries 
Social Security Contributions 
Staff Retirement 
Office Expenses 
Building Service 
Travel 
Dues and Library. 
Publications 
Membership Maintenance 
Accounting Service 
Conferences 
Committee and Council Work 
Total Expenses 


Excess of Income over Expense 
Less Transfer to Working Capital 


Balance Carried Forward 


















































SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aging 
Balance Carried Forward 
Income (Doris Duke Foundation) 


Total Income 
Expenses 














Balance 





Child Welfare 


Balance Carried Forward (Field Foundation) 
Expenses 


Balance 











Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1955 
General Operations 





Working Capital 





Aging Project 





Total 





Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit 





U. S. Securities (at cost) 





Imprest Funds 





Total 





*Red 


PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


$ 19,000.00 
12,500.00 
113,833.70 
21,187.13 
784.00 
13,536.00 
1,048.97 
189.50 


$182,079.30 


$ 84,716.86 
1,199.66 
2,329.31 
11,807.08 
4,960.32 
4,294.12 
1,593.11 

24,562.70 
3,453.40 
1,255.00 

20,236.71 
2,245.60 


$162,653.87 


~ $ 19,425.43 


1,425.43 
$ 18,000.00 


$ 7,720.37 
10,000.00 


$ 17,720.37 


5,924.62 


$ 11,795.75 


$ 4,355.28 
4,355.28 


$ 


$ 18,000.00 
13,098.19 
11,795.75 


$ 42,893.94 


$ 30,992.87 
15,000.00 
3,098.93* 


$ 42,893.94 
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High Productivity and People’s Social Needs 


EVELINE M. BURNS 


The social costs of increased output which this article outlines point clear 
directions for the future requirements of our people for social services. Pus- 
tic WELFARE is proud to bring its readers a stimulating analysis by one of 
this country’s leading authorities in this area. Dr. Burns, who is a member 
of APWA’s Welfare Policy Committee, is an economist and professor of 
social work at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 


ociAL policy is concerned with ways and means 
. of meeting the needs of individuals and families, 
through public or private organized activities. 
Hence in what follows I shall first indicate the im- 
pact of some of the more important economic trends 
on the well-being of individuals and families and 
then suggest some of the implications for social policy. 
Undoubtedly the most outstanding economic trend 
of our time is the extraordinary increase in produc- 
tivity which has pushed our national income, and 
hence the incomes of the individuals who compose 
the nation, to levels that would have been deemed 
fantastic even thirty years ago. In 1930, Gross Na- 
tional Product (the sum total of all the goods and 
services produced in the year) amounted to $91.1 
billions: in 1954 it was $360.5 billions. In 1930, Na- 
tional Income (which is the gross national product 
less an amount necessary to replace capital and certain 
other adjustments) was $75.7 billions: in 1954 it was 
$299.7 billions. In 1930, the total of personal incomes 
(the amount of national income actually received by 
individuals) was $76.9 billions: in 1954, it was $287.6 
billions.’ 


Hourty Earnincs Dousie 


These figures are of course inflated by rising prices 
but even when allowance is made for this, the in- 
crease in output and incomes is remarkable. During 
this same period, average hourly earnings at stable 
prices more than doubled, rising from $0.887 to $1.81. 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing, at stable 
prices, rose from $37.38 to $71.86. Furthermore, all 
the signs point to a continuation of this upward trend. 
Even on the relatively conservative estimate of an 
annual rate of increase in productivity of 24 per 


*Based on addresses delivered to: The Joint Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Washington, D. C., December 5, 1955, and the 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service, April 16, 1956. 


cent (and it has been more than this in some recent 
years), it is estimated that we shall have doubled our 
levels of output in 30 years. 

This outstanding economic fact poses challenging 
questions to those of us who are concerned with the 
public social services. Does it mean that the needs 
of families and individuals will automatically be met 
by this economic development, that we can look for- 
ward to a time when, thanks to rising private in- 
comes, families can provide for themselves and there 
will be no need for the public social services? Second, 
if the answer to this question is “No”, what are the 
implications of this trend for the development of 
needed organized welfare services? 


Uneven DistrisuTION oF GAINS 


Closer inspection of the details of the economic 
scene reveals certain facts that modify such optimism. 
In the first place, these gains have not affected all 
groups equally: nor for any individual are they con- 
stant over a lifespan. It is all too evident that the 
gains of our increased economic output have been 
unevenly distributed. As a member of the academic 
profession, I am painfully aware of the fact that since 
1939, while the index of real income per capita for 
the nation as a whole has risen to 173, the index of 
real income of my occupational group has fallen to 
85.2. It is obvious too, that organized groups have 
been able to secure a relatively larger proportion of 
the increase in output than have the unorganized. 
Consider, for instance, the relative positions of bitu- 
minous miners or automobile workers on the one 
hand and of unskilled agricultural workers or retail 
employees on the other. Furthermore, the different 

*All figures relating to national product and income are taken 
from 1955 Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic In- 
dicators, prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 


84th Cong. Second Sess., Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1955. 
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groups started from different levels so that even if 
all had gained equally from the rise in productivity 
some might have failed to reach an income level ade- 
quate to assure what we like to think of as an ac- 
ceptable minimum standard of living. 


Over 21% Ger Unner $2,000 


That such groups exist has been amply demon- 
strated by the studies of the low income receivers. 
In a document which I cannot too strongly recom- 
mend to all who claim to be interested in social wel- 
fare® the sub-Committee on Low-income Families 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report has 
recently pulled together the available data. While it 
is disconcerting to find that even today the available 
official estimates do not wholly agree, even the more 
optimistic reveal a picture that should challenge any 
complacency. In 1954, between 10 and 14 million 
individuals or families had cash incomes of less than 
$2,000: some 7 million had incomes of under $1,000 
a year. Putting it another way, between 21 percent 
and 29 percent of the nation’s families or individual 
spending units had annual cash incomes of less than 
$2,000. 

These pockets of poverty in the midst of increasing 
plenty seriously limit any expectation that the general 
rise of incomes will enable all families to meet their 
needs from their own private resources. Some of 
these low income groups live in areas where the gen- 
eral level of economic activity is depressed: poor rural 
areas, notably in the South, and dying or semi-de- 
serted industrial areas in other parts of the country. 
Others work in low paid occupations as migrant 
workers, operatives, service workers or non-farm la- 
borers. Of the 2.5 million families with incomes un- 
der $2,000 whose head was employed, the great 
majority worked at jobs which required little skill 
and were not well remunerated. 

In general too, the heads of the low-income units 
had limited education. Yet another group has not 
shared to the full extent in the general prosperity, 
namely children who are members of large families. 
Even a very substantial improvement in the money 
incomes of the average family would still leave at a 
serious disadvantage children who are members of 
fairly large families, while those at the lower end of 
the income scale are likely even to be seriously de- 
prived. 

I stated above that the gains of increased pro- 
ductivity are constant over the lifespan of any indi- 


* AAUP Bulletin, Spring 1956, pp. 14-18. American Association 
of University Professors. 


vidual, and this fact is borne out by what we know 
of the low income groups. Inability to earn, whether 
caused by age, sickness, the necessity to care for 
young children, or unemployment, may be experi- 
enced by individuals at different periods even though 
they live in a highly productive economy. What we 
know of the characteristics of the low income groups 
bears this out. Thirty-seven percent of the families 
with incomes under $2,000, and 54 percent of those 
with incomes under $1,000 were headed by persons 
not in the labor force, ic. who were not working or 
looking for work. 


Proportion oF Acep HicH 


Old age accounted for a large proportion of these 
nonworkers, Nearly one-third of all families with 
incomes under $2,000 were headed by persons 65 
and over. For unrelated individuals, who form a siz- 
able part of the low income group, the proportions of 
older people were even more striking. One-half of 
those under $1,000 were aged and a growing propor- 
tion of them were women, who in 1954 formed 67 per- 
cent of unrelated individuals with incomes under 
$1,000. We know too that in any given year some 
fraction of the low income group consists of persons 
temporarily unemployed. 


Even were the gains of economic progress equally 
shared and even if average incomes sufficed to meet 
normal living costs, some form of social provision 
would be necessary to meet those unexpectedly heavy 
charges upon income which do not affect all families 
alike. Prominent among these charges, which can 
erode the resources of even middle class families, are 
the costs of prolonged illness and expensive medical 
care. 


For all these reasons it seems unlikely that in the 
foreseeable future the rise in national income will, of 
itself, obviate the necessity for those activities which 
we call social welfare. There will still be much to 
do by way of prevention and rehabilitation, retrain- 
ing and education, to bring into the labor force as 
many as possible of the millions who do not now 
share in the rising prosperity because they are unable 
to work or to secure employment. 

There is still need to make our social security sys- 
tem more comprehensive as to persons and risks cov- 
ered and to make the benefits more adequate, for 
even high income receivers may face periods when 
they cannot earn and the income flow is interrupted. 
And there is need to expand the objectives of social 
policy to lessen the relative disadvantage of children 
who are members of larger than average families. 
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FUNCTIONING OF THE Famity SysTEM 


The assumption that rising private incomes will 
automatically solve the problems with which social 
welfare is concerned, places heavy reliance on the 
functioning of the family system. Statistically speak- 
ing, the largest proportion of the population receives 
its share of the national product as dependents of a 
family head who is the income receiver. In fact, this 
confidence in the family’s power to provide for the 
needs of its members may sometimes be misplaced. 
The social, economic and emotional problem of the 
broken home, whose magnitude we are now begin- 
ning to recognize for the first time because we have 
undertaken to deal with some of its income conse- 
quences through ADC, is one example. Already there 
are almost as many people dependent on publicly 
assured income via ADC as there are drawing OAA, 
and we can expect that as the OAA recipients decline, 
ADC will become our largest single public assistance 
program in the future. This is a problem which can 
only in part be ameliorated by rising national income. 
It will continue to be a challenge to our skill in social 
diagnosis and to our creativeness in devising more 
effective preventive measures. 

Another illustration of the fact that even with 
high incomes we cannot wholly rely on the family 
system without other aids to ensure an adequate and 
wholesome environment for the nation’s children is 
presented by the fact that not all parents are so well 
educated and emotionally adjusted as to be able to 
perform the functions which society has traditionally 
assigned to them. Here is an area in which a need 
for social service will continue even with higher 
average incomes, especially in regard to family coun- 
selling, protective measures for neglected and deserted 
children, and for those who have emotional problems. 


Errect oF DeMoGRAPHIC CHANGES 


The growth in national income has taken place 
at a time when population is itself increasing at an 
unexpectedly rapid rate. Merely to maintain no more 
than the present level of social services for this larger 
population would necessitate increased expenditures 
of around 3 percent each biennium.* More important 
in the present connection is the fact that this increase 
is unevenly spread throughout the different age 
groups. The big population increase is occurring, and 
will occur for some time, in the very highest and the 


“Characteristics of the Low-income Population and Related Fed- 
eral Programs. Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Sub- 
committee on Low-income Families, Joint Committee Print 84th 
Cong. Second Sess., Government Printing Office, Washington, 1955. 


very lowest age groups. But these are groups whose 
needs for social services are relatively large. 

For the aged it means an intensified need for ade- 
quate income-maintenance services: for renewed at- 
tention to employment counselling and other means 
of facilitating absorption in the labor market: for 
long-term medical care and appropriate arrangements 
for special living facilities and assistance toward nor- 
mal functioning: for imaginative uses of what is likely 
to be an increasingly long period of enforced leisure. 
For children, it means a relative expansion of the 
services dealing especially with the needs of children: 
not only those in broken families or who are neglected 
or emotionally deprived, but for all children. Ex- 
panded educational facilities, both physical and per- 
sonal, increased guidance services and more facilities 
to assure physical health will be needed even if we do 
no more than maintain present levels of service for 
the growing number of children. 


SociaL Costs oF INcREASED OuTPuT 


In our excitement about America’s rapidly growing 
wealth, we must never forget that the increased pro- 
ductivity on which it is based has been purchased 
at a price: and part of that price is the creation of 
new social problems. One of the most significant 
social developments of recent years has been the in- 
creasing entry into the labor market of women, mar- 
ried and unmarried alike, and even of mothers of 
young children. This has significantly contributed 
to our rising national output and helps to explain the 
almost phenomenal increase in the labor force in 
recent years. But there has been a corresponding cost 
which has not yet been paid. 

If society wishes to make great use of its potential 
female labor force even when they are also mothers, 
then some arrangements must be made to meet in 
some other way the needs of children which were 
formerly met by the mother in the home. From this 
point of view the day nursery, for example, is the 
cost of employing more mothers: The provision of 
marriage counselling, of family counselling services 
or of arrangements for dealing with children in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent must also be regarded as 
the price to be paid for the gains that society reaps 
from the increased employment of married women 
and mothers. 


Mosrity Creates SociaL ProsLems 


There are other costs of our rising output. Part of 
it has been made possible by the high degree of mo- 
bility of the American people. But this, while eco- 
nomically an advantage, has serious social costs. The 
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disturbing effect on social relationships due to fre- 
quent relocation of the family may mean that we 
shall have to contemplate increased social provision 
in the areas of organized recreation, group work, 
social counselling for families who are new to com- 
munities and similar services. Here too, in the social 
and economic bookkeeping of the nation these must 
be regarded as the costs of the gains due to high 
mobility. 


Areas oF Neep CHANGE 


High mobility has even more obvious economic 
costs. The movement of industry from north to 
south, for example, has left behind dying communities 
in the areas of exodus from which all the former 
residents cannot migrate even though their market 
has disappeared. Precisely when the need for social 
services in such areas is greatest, the wealth of the 
community which should support them is rapidly 
declining. There is economic waste because physical 
equipment, schools, houses, churches and the like are 
not fully used. On the other hand, in the expanding 
communities there is a great shortage of precisely 
these facilities. The necessity to construct them anew, 
for those from the old area cannot be transported, 
represents the real economic cost that should be set 
against the increase in productivity due to the shift 
in location. Much the same kind of cost is created 
by the tendency of industries and the families who 
gain a livelihood from them, to move into the grow- 
ing suburban communities. 

Social costs are also created by yet another feature 
of our increased output, namely changes in methods 
of production. I do not share the current excitement 
about automation which is in danger of becoming 
a fashionable fad, because it seems to me that this 
is merely a further development, somewhat stepped 
up if you will, of a movement that has been under- 
way for a very long time. But one does not have to 
be carried away by excitement of a new discovery 
to realize that any stepping-up of mechanization of 
production will have serious implications for some 
of our social services. 

Displacement of men from jobs at best necessitates 
difficult adjustments and need for retraining and 
preparation for new types of work, sometimes in a 
different place. If the higher productivity is absorbed 
by shorter working hours, a new problem faces us: 
how to educate people so that they may use this 
leisure in satisfying ways. At worst, if the adjustment 
process is unduly prolonged, alternative sources of in- 
come must be provided by the community which 
benefits from the growth of productivity. In either 


case the demands on the social services are likely to 
be increased by the very factor which contributed to 
increased output. 

All these illustrations demonstrate the need for a 
more accurate national balance sheet which would 
reveal the extent to which a part of the costs of our 
social services are the costs of our rising productivity. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SociAL ExpenpirurE PATrerRNs 


Over and above the considerations I have already 
cited, there is another reason for doubting whether 
the mere upward trend of all personal incomes will 
obviate the need for the social services. I do not 
think we can overlook the fact that, left to themselves, 
people do not always spend their incomes, large or 
small, in ways that society, in its own interest, deems 
desirable. Society does not in fact remain indifferent 
to the desire of some income receivers to spend their 
private incomes on narcotics. 

Similarly, we have for long developed educational 
policy on the assumption that society could not af- 
ford to run the risk that some parents would fail to 
spend enough of their incomes on schooling for their 
children to permit the development of a population 
able to function as intelligent and literate members 
of a democracy, or for that matter even able to par- 
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ticipate in modern industrial processes. In this case 
society has decided to take away from the individual 
income receiver, via public provision of compulsory 
education financed by taxes, the decision as to how 
much education his children should receive. 


Obviously such incursions into the individual’s free- 
dom to spend his income as he wishes must be made 
only after the most careful deliberation. Yet it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility to envision that 
at some future time the nation would feel that it 
could not afford to allow some people, and notably 
its children, to be denied adequate medical care and 
restoration to full health, because of the unwilling- 
ness of some income receivers, left to themselves, to 
spend enough of their larger incomes on buying 
adequate health services. 


Capacity To Support ADDITIONAL SERVICES 


It will be obvious that my answer to the first ques- 
tion I posed, namely whether rising economic output 
and increasing personal incomes will obviate the need 
for social welfare services, is a clear “No”. Our prob- 
lems will not be solved merely by relying on our 
rising productivity. Many existing services will still 
be needed, and while others may become less neces- 
sary, rising productivity will itself create new social 
needs. Our responsibility is to be sensitive to the 
impact of these developments so that our social serv- 
ices may flexibly adapt to the changing needs. 

At the same time we can take courage from another 
implication of our growing national output, namely 
that it simultaneously increases our capacity to finance 
expanded social services. We have greater resources 
to tap. Most people are apt to be impressed by the 
remarkable growth in social welfare expenditures 
over the last 20 years. It is true that the sums spent 
(including education and health as well as the more 
obvious items such as income maintenance programs, 
family services and the like, but excluding housing) 
have increased from $7.87 billions in 1934-35, to $283 
billions in 1953-54°. But when we relate this to our 
growing national product we find that over this 
period we were devoting a smaller proportion of na- 
tional output to the social services: There was a drop 
from 11.5 percent in the earlier year to 7.9 percent 
in the latter. 


We can get a sense of proportion too by making 
due allowance for the increase in prices and in popu- 


(Continued on page 164) 


*Estimated by Wilbur Cohen in “Current and Future Trends in 
Public Welfare”, Social Service Review, September, 1955, p. 248. 
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Allowances for Disabled Persons: 
A Year's Experience in Canada 


GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 


Dr. Davidson has been Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Canada since 1944 and is a former member of 
the Board of APWA. In this article, prepared especially for PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, he gives a fresh reporting of this new social security program. His 
frequent comparisons with the counterpart program in the U.S. add to the 
value and interest of this article to persons in both countries concerned about 
public welfare and services to the disabled. 


What is “total and permanent disability”? Who 
should receive the disability allowance? What should 
be the ratio of disability pensioners to total popula- 
tion? What should be the relationship between re- 
habilitation and the disability allowances program? 
These were the questions Canadian welfare admin- 
istrators, federal and provincial, were asking them- 
selves a year and a half ago as Canada’s newest 
venture in the social security field got under way. 
These are the self-same questions that, 18 months 
and 27,000 cases later, the same administrators are 
asking themselves today. 

The Disabled Persons Act, passed by the Canadian 
Parliament in 1954, became operative in eight of 
Canada’s ten provinces on January 1, 1955, with 
the remaining two provinces joining the parade April 
1 of the same year. By October 1, the Northwest 
Territories entered the program, leaving the Yukon, 
(Alaska’s easterly neighbor) with its 10,000 total 
population, as the only part of Canada still outside 
the program. Coverage, at least in the geographic 
sense, is therefore more complete than in the com- 
parable program in the United States where, more 
than five years after the inception of disability allow- 
ances, seven out of 48 states and one territory still 
have not joined the program. 

Both the Canadian and the U. S. programs are 
based on the means test, and depend upon state or 
provincial legislative action to get the program opera- 
tive. Federal grants-in-aid provide a powerful incen- 
tive and stimulus to action at the state-provincial 
level. In Canada, the federal contribution consists 
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of 50 percent of provincial payments made in any 
case, the maximum monthly allowance being set at 
$40, as in the case of blindness allowances, old 
age assistance (65 to 70) and universal old age 
pensions (over 70). Allowances are payable only to 
qualified persons who have passed their eighteenth 
birthday, and who have resided in Canada at least 
10 years. Citizenship is not a requirement for this 
or for any other social welfare benefit in which the 
federal government participates. As in the case of 
allowances for the blind and the aged under 70, 
income and property converted to imputed income 
on an arbitrary basis, are taken into account. The 
net effect is to render ineligible single individuals 
with annual income in excess of $720 per annum and 
married persons with annual income in excess of 
$1,200 per annum (inclusive in both cases of the 
amount of any allowance paid). 

Age, residence, and means are the three standard 
tests of eligibility. While there has been some argu- 
ment to the effect that the maximum amount of 
benefit ($40 monthly) should be higher, and that the 
income ceilings should be raised, these provisions 
and requirements have occasioned relatively little 
criticism in the first 18 months of operation. 


DEFINITION CRITICIZED 


But the most important requirement of all—the 
definition of what constitutes total and permanent 
disability—has been under almost continuous criti- 
cism from every quarter on the grounds that it is 
much too rigid and restrictive in its application. 
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Criticism has been directed likewise against the pro- 
vision in the federal law which bars from eligibility 
for the allowance patients in institutions, with very 
few exceptions. 


What, then, is the nature of this definition— 
central to the administration of the legislation— 
which one indignant member of Parliament has de- 
nounced in scathing terms as “requiring a person 
to carry his coffin around under his arm in order to 
qualify”? 

The definition set forth in the federal regulations, 
and based upon prior discussion with the authorities 
of all the provinces, has uniform application in all 
jurisdictions. In this respect it differs from the sit- 
uation in the United States where the test of dis- 
ability varies in accordance with the procedures and 
definitions of the individual states. The Canadian 
definition by contrast is applied in each province 
through the medium of a federal-provincial medical 
review board, consisting of medical representatives 
appointed by federal and provincial governments. 
It is the duty of such medical review boards to pro- 
vide in the case of each applicant for disability allow- 
ance an agreed opinion as to the total and permanent 
disability. In the event of disagreement, a final deci- 
sion on medical eligibility is rendered by a medical 
referee appointed for the purpose. 


Four SecMENts DescriBED 


The definition itself has been broken down into 
several segments. The first of these prescribes that 
the individual must be suffering from a major im- 
pairment. This impairment may be physiological, 
anatomical or psychological, but in all circumstances, 
it must be verified by objective medical findings. 
The disability causing the impairment may be a 
congenital or an acquired condition; it may be 
organic or functional in character; the disease may 
be static or progressive and the impairment may be 
one which is only discernible through medical exam- 
ination and investigation. 

The second segment of the definition relates to 
the permanent nature of the impairment. The im- 
pairment must appear to be likely to continue with- 
out substantial improvement during the person’s 
lifetime. It must be one to which the generally 
accepted concept of cure is not applicable. The words 
“likely” and “concept of cure” are used in the legal 
definition advisedly: they provide the flexibility 
which is essential if an absolute interpretation of 
“permanent” is to be avoided. 


The third segment of the definition relates to the 
functional effect of the impairment on the indi- 


vidual. In order to be considered totally disabled, the 
person must be severely limited in self-care and nor- 
mal living activities by the impairment. The defini- 
tion here provides certain examples of conditions 
which may be considered to so limit the individual. 
Persons who are bedridden, chairfast, unable to leave 
home without being accompanied by another person, 
or normally in need of care and supervision in dress- 
ing, body hygiene or eating, may be considered severe- 
ly limited. Persons who are unable to climb a short 
stairway or walk a limited distance on a level surface 
or persons who are under medical instructions to 
avoid such activities may be considered severely 
limited. While these are the only examples given 
in the definition itself, the law does not preclude other 
circumstances which might severely limit the indi- 
vidual. 


The fourth segment of the definition relates to 
rehabilitation or approved therapeutic measures. Per- 
sons who are found to be permanently and totally 
disabled within the meaning of the definition may 
be further assessed for rehabilitation or approved 
therapeutic measures. When a favorable rehabilita- 
tion prognosis is obtained or when approved thera- 
peutic measures are recommended by the provincial 
authority, the disabled person will not be considered 
eligible for the disability allowance if the required 
services are available. This provision has been in- 
cluded to ensure a positive and constructive approach 
by encouraging rehabilitation and therapy whenever 


benefit is likely to be derived. 


Resutts oF APPLICATION 


So much for the question of the definition. What 
has been the result of the effort to apply this defini- 
tion in all 10 provinces of Canada? The first thing 
to be noted in this connection is that it is easier 
to advocate uniformity than to achieve it; and the 
case load variations in the different provinces make 
it apparent that, despite every effort to keep all 
medical review boards operating on a uniform basis, 
differences of interpretation have developed from 
province to province. The consequent variation in 
case load population ratios is from 5 persons per 
thousand in the lowest province to 2.5 persons per 
thousand in the highest. To remedy this, a meeting 
of federal and provincial medical representatives held 
in February 1956, endeavoured to re-assess the situa- 
tion, to modify certain interpretations and to ensure, 
so far as possible, a return to the normal standard and 
uniform interpretation. 


Experience of the first year and a half of the pro- 




















gram suggests that for the Canadian provinces as a 
whole the interpretation of total and permanent dis- 
ability is broadly comparable with that in the 41 
participating states and four territories of the U.S.A. 
Actually, the build-up in the Canadian case load 
has been somewhat faster. After 18 months of opera- 
tion, case loads have already risen to more than 
27,000, roughly three recipients per thousand of 
the population in the age bracket 18 to 65. (Those 
under 18 are ineligible, while those over 65 are 
covered already by old age assistance and the uni- 
versal old age pension program.) For the U. S. 
population in the same age group, for the 41 states 
and four territories with disability programs, the 
ratio of recipients to population after five and one- 
quarter years (January 1956) is almost exactly the 
same. 


RELATION TO BLINDNEss Case Loaps 


It is also of interest to compare the same relative 
case loads of disabled recipients in the two coun- 
tries with the case loads for blindness allowance. 
In 18 months the Canadian disability case load has 
risen to roughly 3.5 times the number of recipients 
of blindness allowance: while in the U.S.A., for those 
states and territories where a comparison is possible, 
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the ratio of disabled to blind recipients is about 
3.1 to 1. This tends to confirm the general impression 
that while there are wide discrepancies in the relative 
case loads as between individual states and provinces, 
the country-wide loads of recipients of disability 
allowance, relative to the population and to the blind 
case loads, are just about the same. 

It has not been possible to assemble statistics 
that would permit a comparison between the two 
countries on the basis of the most common types of 
disability leading to the award of disability allowance. 
An analysis has been made, however, of 15,441 cases 
found eligible for the disability allowance in Canada 
in the calendar year 1955. The fact which emerges 
with startling clarity from this analysis is that mental 
deficiency outranks by a wide margin all other 
causes of total and permanent disability. Here are 
the figures showing the major primary disabilities for 
the group analysed: 


TEN MOST COMMON PRIMARY DISABILITIES 


International 








Morbidity 
Code Number Primary Disability Cases 
325 Mental Deficiency —_____ 4,475 
722 Rheumatoid arthritis and allied 
Te 
080 & 081 Diseases attributable to viruses. 839 
353 Epilepsy — 808 
351 Cerebral Spastic ‘Infantile. Paral- 
 —_— Se 
345 Multiple Sclerosis 607 
352 Other Cerebral Paralysis... 557 
434 Other and ~elennetn diseases of 
_ , _e a a 
350 Paralysis Agitans —__ 397 
331 Cerebral Hemorrhage —___ 348 
PS Sinemet: 10,137 
All other causes 5,304 
Total Cases Reviewed._.__.15,441 





A word should be said in conclusion on the relation- 
ship between Canadian disability allowances and the 
companion rehabilitation program. Some concern 
was expressed when the program of allowances was 
inaugurated that it might involuntarily interfere 
with the achievement of desirable results in the field 
of rehabilitation. The legislation itself, and in par- 
ticular the definition of total and permanent dis- 
ability contained in the regulations, reflect this con- 
cern; and provision is made to ensure that so far as 
possible hopeful candidates for rehabilitation are re- 
ferred to the proper quarters for active restorative 
therapy, in the hope that something can be done for 


(Continued on page 173) 





Some Observations on Juvenile Delinquency 
Research at the State Level 


W. P. LENTZ 


A timely admonition to remember that sound planning must be based on 
adequate information. Mr. Lentz, who is administrative assistant of the 
Division for Children and Youth, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare, suggests practical ways for state and local public welfare agencies 
to obtain data necessary to meeting the challenge of this problem. 


very state welfare agency needs to take stock of its 
E program of research in juvenile delinquency. 

Several fundamental questions must be answered 
before a feasible program can be devised. Although 
some of these questions may pertain to other aspects 
of welfare programs, they are particularly associated 
with juvenile delinquency. First, the role of the 
public welfare agency in a juvenile delinquency 
research program must be defined and then questions 
raised as to how this role can best be achieved. 

How far should the state agency go in conducting 
juvenile delinquency research? Since responsibility 
for dealing with delinquency is shared by many 
public and private agencies, the responsibilities for 
research probably also ought to be shared. Most 
state agencies have traditionally had a major role 
in the rehabilitation and treatment aspects of delin- 
quency programs. In addition, many states are assum- 
ing greater responsibilities in the field of prevention. 
State schools for delinquent boys and girls are ex- 
panding their efforts to obtain better qualified per- 
sonnel. This has meant increasing development in 
planning and carrying out programs geared to help 
the boys and girls. They are helped not only to adapt 
themselves to the institutional setting, but more im- 
portant, to be able to return to their former residence, 
meet the various socio-cultural-behavioral pressures, 
and emerge better adjusted young adults. 

Any research problem at the state level should be 
oriented towards identifying the strengths and weak- 
nesses of ongoing programs of prevention and treat- 
ment. It should evaluate and determine the efficacy 
of current procedures and present alternative methods 
for use of those engaged in the work. This would 
include determination of the effectiveness of all as- 


pects of delinquency programs even to the extent 
that an attack on etiological problems might be neces- 
sary since they are so closely identified with many 
of the usual operating problems. 


State AcENcY RESPONSIBILITY 


At the state level, public agencies are in a strategic 
position to further research which is concerned with 
etiological and causative factors in delinquency and 
should give due cognizance to the possibilities in this 
area. The most urgent need appears to be, however, 
for state agencies to recognize their own responsi- 
bilities in regard to research which is needed within 
the field of treatment and prevention. 

The simplest forms of statistical reporting will fur- 
nish data concerning the number of cases served by 
juvenile courts and other agencies. This kind of 
reporting fulfills some of the statutory responsibilities 
and administrative needs of the agency, but it falls 
short of meeting other needs. Case counting pro- 
cedures are necessary but too crude to aid in some 
forms of planning that the agency might have to do. 
More information must be available when programs 
of treatment services are planned. All delinquents 
do not require the same kinds of services nor do all 
receive equal treatment. The present reporting agency 
in most states, the juvenile court, lacks uniformity in 
the way in which its duties are carried out. Proce- 
dures in these courts vary from those of a quasi- 
criminal nature to the informal variety which is 
usually associated with the juvenile court. The crucial 
issues concern the amount and kinds of services 
offered to each individual delinquent, not only by the 
courts but by all agencies in the field. 
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It is necessary to know the kinds of treatment which 
were accorded each delinquent. Was probation used? 
How early was probation granted? Were psychiatric 
facilities necessary? Were casework services offered? 
Who provided the services? 


Orner INFORMATION NEEDED 


These and other questions must be asked and the 
replies weighed carefully in order to ascertain the ade- 
quacy of services offered. Not all delinquent children 
require highly specialized services, but many do and 
may not receive them. This is one way of deter- 
mining areas in which service is lacking or is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the community. The 
answers to these questions can, of course, be obtained 
through statistical reporting. It is perhaps not enough 
to rely only on the juvenile court as the sole reporting 
agent. Perhaps school officials, law enforcement agen- 
cies, and others who handle delinquency cases could 
report their “unofficial” cases to some local central 
agency which would, in turn, report to the state 
agency. Planning a program which includes services 
to delinquent children can hardly be successful unless 
some of these factors are taken into account. 

The state agency which is active in the area of 
prevention has many statistical and research proce- 


dures which may be utilized. The data gained through 
a statistical reporting system which takes the quality 
of services offered into account also offers many clues 
which will be useful to those working in the area 
of prevention. But gross data of this nature merely 
scratches the surface of the problem as far as pre- 
vention is concerned. Prevention should probably 
be attacked at the local level, using any of a variety 
of survey techniques. Here the researcher can be of 
assistance. Time-worn ecological methods and spot- 
mapping may be worthwhile in determining so-called 
delinquency areas within communities. Modifications 
of these same techniques may be profitably applied 
to rural areas and open country. 

Knowledge of human behavior has not been devel- 
oped to the point at which it is possible to locate every 
potential delinquent: but one agency which has 
been rarely utilized appears to offer unique possi- 
bilities. School personnel begin to know the child 
at an early age. The multiple-criteria method devel- 
oped in New York and the Kvarceus Delinquency 
Proneness Scale appear to be somewhat successful in 
utilizing the resources of the schools in locating the 
potential delinquent. Modification of these proce- 
dures would probably be worthwhile in practice. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Social Work Traineeships 


Rehabilitation traineeships for professional study 
in the field of social work during the 1956-57 year 
are available from the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Applications for the traineeships, for either 
first or second year study, are to be made to the school 
of social work to which the student has been, or is in 
process of being, admitted. 

No commitment to work in the state-federal pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation program is required, 
but recipients must be interested in future work in 
rehabilitation of the physically or mentally handi- 
capped. The traineeship carries a stipend of $1,600 
a year. Aim of the program is to produce more and 
better trained social workers for rehabilitative serv- 
ices in hospitals, rehabilitation centers, sheltered work- 
shops, state vocational rehabilitation agencies, and 
related agencies. 

Selection of students for the program will be made 
by the schools which have been given grants for 
traineeships, a list of which may be secured from the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in Washington, 
D. C. More than 100 first and second year students 
attended 30 schools of social work with the assistance 
of OVR traineeships during the 1955-56 school year. 





HIGH PRODUCTIVITY 
(Continued from page 158) 


lation that has occurred in the interim. At uniform 
prices, per capita social service expenditure increased 
from $123.17 in 1934-35 to $176.6 in 1953-54. This 
increase of 46 percent is less impressive when it is 
recalled that over the same period personal incomes 
increased over 100 percent. 


Proportion Down 1n Some AREAS 


Furthermore, any complacency we may feel about 
the extent of our social services must be tempered 
when we realize that most of this increase in abso- 
lute expenditures has occurred in two types of social 
service, social insurance and services to veterans. The 
proportion of the gross national product devoted to 
education has actually fallen (from 3.2 percent to 2.7 
percent), on health it has declined slightly (from 
0.9 percent to 0.8 percent) and the minute percentage 
we devote to that pathetic item called “other welfare”, 
and which includes services for children, family coun- 
selling, casework services and the like, has remained 
at a miserable 0.2 percent. 


Why Have Soctat Services Laccep? 


At best we must admit that the social services have 
not received their share of the rising capacity of the 
nation to spend money. But, you will say, what about 
armaments? In the context of rising incomes, they 
are less important than is often thought. In spite of 
the demands which the tax authorities, and notably 
the federal government, make on our private incomes, 
the disposable incomes of individuals (meaning there- 
by what is left to the income receiver, after taxes, 
to spend as he personally wishes) have continued to 
rise. Even when allowance is made for changed 
prices, real disposable income per capita rose from 
$971 in 1930 to $1569 in 1954. Even after armaments 
have taken their bite there is more spending power 
in the hands of income receivers. 

These facts should be both encouraging and dis- 
turbing to those who concern themselves with our 
social services. They are encouraging because they 
suggest that the resources to support expanded social 
services are there. They are disturbing because they 
force us to ask why, in the competition for the in- 
come receivers’ larger number of dollars, we have 
not been able to sell our wares. People spend their 
incomes, or authorize their governments to spend 
part of their incomes for them, on objects or com- 
modities to which they attach priority value. Our 
task is to secure a higher rating for the services we 
have to sell, and we cannot begin too soon to come 
to grips with the problem, for rising economic trends 
are undermining some of our old alibis. 


Note: All figures relating to welfare expenditure are taken from 
Ida C. Merriam, “Social Welfare in the United States, 1934-54” 
Social Security Bulletin, October, 1955. 





APWA REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Northeast Region—William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania____ September 19-21 


Southeast Region—George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Asheville, North Carolina October 3-5 





West Coast Region—Hotel Multnomah, 
Portland, Oregon October 15-17 





Announcements and preliminary programs will be 
sent to members as the times for these conferences 
approach, but it is not too early now to make reserva- 
tions at conference hotels. 
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Others Pick Up Reins From Chronic 


IIIness Commission 


On June 16, 1956 the Commission on Chronic IIl- 
ness, in accordance with its original plan, terminated 
its activity. 

During the seven years of its existence, the Com- 
mission made a tremendous impact on understanding 
of the chronic illness problem—its size, characteristics 
and major elements. It stimulated many organiza- 
tions and communities to undertake studies, plans 
and programs that are slowly but surely giving order 
and direction to the many related and heretofore 
unintegrated efforts to prevent chronic disease and 
minimize disability. Its influence was felt in profes- 
sional groups, in legislative considerations, in com- 
munity organization, and in the development of 
general interest by the population at large. 

It is not possible to list all the accomplishments 
of the Commission. Studies made by the Commis- 
sion alone and numerous others done in cooperation 
with various organizations, particularly the Public 
Health Service, have added immeasurably to the 
store of knowledge about the chronically ill. The 
final report of the Commission’s work will be pub- 
lished as a four volume series under the over-all title 
of “Chronic Illness in the United States.” There 
will be separate but interrelated volumes: Prevention 
of Chronic Illness, Care of the Long-Term Patient, 
Chronic Illness in a Rural Area (the Hunterdon 
Study), and Chronic Illness in a Large City (the 
Baltimore Study). 

What will happen now? Will the progress in the 
field of chronic illness which it stimulated cease with 
the official termination of the Commission’s activity? 
Plans of several organizations indicate that it will be 
carried on. 


The work which the Commission accomplished 
really began almost 10 years ago, when four national 
professional organizations—the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Association and the 
American Public Welfare Association—joined forces 
to consider the problems resulting from chronic 
illness and the ways in which national and local 
planning for resolution of these problems could be 


*PUBLIC WELFARE will carry announcements of publications 
at a later date. 


improved. The four associations, each of which had 
experienced directly the growing burden of chronic 
disease and disability, appointed representatives to 
constitute the Joint Committee on Chronic Disease. 
In 1947 a statement formulated by the Joint Com- 
mittee, “Planning for the Chronically Ill,” was 
adopted by these associations and published. 

When the National Health Assembly met in 1948 
a major area of consideration was planning for the 
chronically ill and aging. It was recommended that 
a National Commission on Chronic Illness be con- 
stituted with membership representing appropriate 
organizations in addition to the four original found- 
ing associations. After six months’ planning by an 
Interim Commission, the Commission on Chronic 
Illness was incorporated for a period of seven years 
in June 1949, and became the single national volun- 
tary agency charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the problems of integrated community action in 
the field of chronic illness. With termination of the 
Commission, the four founding organizations and 
the Public Health Service have now scheduled plans 
which will assure that within their own areas of work 
consideration of ways in which these problems can 
continue to be studied and attacked will be continued. 


AHA Ovt ines ProcraM 


The Board of Trustees of the American Hospital 
Association authorized its staff a year ago to formu- 
late plans to continue the work of the Commission 
on Chronic Illness, and a Committee on Chronic 
Illness was formed. Made up of hospital administra- 
tors, a specialist in physical medicine, and a specialist 
in community organization for services to the chroni- 
cally ill, its chairman is Robert R. Cadmus, M.D., 
Director, North Carolina Memorial Hospital, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

This Committee will emphasize the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission through publications in- 
tended to establish a firm concept on the part of 
hospital management of its responsibility for the 
chronically ill. These materials will further accen- 
tuate the vital role of rehabilitation; answer “how 
to do it” questions, including those of financing 
hospital care of the chronically ill; show examples 
of good programs in action; encourage experts in 
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and out of the hospital field to give talks and write 
articles on chronic illness. 


AMA P ans Rote 


The Chronic Illness Newsletter, published by the 
Commission from 1950 through 1955, has been con- 
tinued by the American Medical Association, follow- 
ing the pattern set in the past. The staff of the Coun- 
cil on Medical Service of the AMA will compile the 
material and handle preparation of each issue. 

The Council on Medical Service also undertook 
several other tasks in the general area of chronic 
illness. One is the development of source data itself 
and lists of people and agencies to which the AMA, 
and others, may turn for information. The former 
will be used in replying to requests for information 
falling within the Council’s activities; the latter will 
supply names of those to whom requests may be 
referred which are more properly within the sphere 
of activity of other organizations. Members of the 
Newsletter Editorial Committee, headed by H. B. 
Mulholland, M.D., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, are assisting in this task. 

Also being undertaken is a review of the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Program to determine 
whether or not it is fulfilling its original objectives; 
what, if any, changes in objectives may be needed to 
meet present-day concepts of hospital needs; and, if 
so, what suggestions might be made regarding such 
changes. This review is especially important because 
few new facilities or additions have been designated 
in the hospital construction program for serving long- 
term patients. 

A third task, begun last January, is development 
of a program of research and education relating to 
the aging processes. This project is to be carried on 
by a new Committee on Geriatrics, of which Dr. 
Mulholland is also chairman. 

Still another committee is reviewing the progress 
being made by voluntary prepayment plans in ex- 
tending coverage to the long-term patient. Recent 
experiments in major medical and catastrophic cover- 
ages offer encouragement that protection against 
medical and hospital costs will soon be available to 
the long-term patient. 


APHA Does Survey 


The public health profession is becoming increas- 
ingly involved in the vast range of problems related 
to chronic disease. The American Public Health 
Association, through the Subcommittee on Chronic 
Disease and Rehabilitation and the Subcommittee on 


Medical Care, is carrying on appropriate aspects of 
the Commission’s work. 

Background data has been obtained from 300 se- 
lected local full-time health departments. Results of 
this survey will be shared with the Public Health 
Service and made widely available to health depart- 
ments and other interested organizations and indi- 
viduals, providing a hitherto unobtainable picture of 
developing patterns of chronic disease services pro- 
vided under public health auspices. This will provide 
the basis for a statement describing the health depart- 
ment’s role, for appraisal of current activities, and 
for future planning in an area believed by many to 
be a major health department responsibility. 

Other responsibilities for the two subcommittees 
are those of describing and recommending chronic 
disease and rehabilitation services in organized med- 
ical care programs and developing a manual or guide 
for the development of chronic disease and rehabili- 
tation services in state and local health departments. 

The Subcommittee on Chronic Illness and Recom- 
mendation is chaired by Lester Breslow, M.D., Bureau 
of Chronic Diseases, California State Department of 
Public Health, and the Subcommittee on Medical 
care, by Dean A. Clark, M.D., Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


APWA Enmpnasizes WELFARE ROLE 


APWA, through its Medical Care Committee, staff, 
and through medical care consultation available to 
agency and individual members, will continue to 
emphasize those public welfare functions that relate 
to the prevention, treatment and care of chronic ill- 
ness. The committee, chaired by Clement J. Doyle, 
Rhode Island Dept. of Social Welfare, considers para- 
mount in this effort the development by state and 
local welfare departments of sound general medical 
care programs for needy persons. The Association 
will continue to support federal legislation that will 
help in such developments. 

Projected work suggested by the Medical Care 
Committee includes the development of an evaluation 
schedule which will enable welfare departments to 
make a self-study of their medical care programs, 
with particular emphasis on the content of the pro- 
gram as it relates to chronic illness, active therapy 
of the long-term patient, and rehabilitation to the 
extent compatible with the patient’s condition. The 
Association is currently exploring the possibilities of 
further research in public welfare medical programs 
and in all related activities which will make preven- 
tion and control of chronic illness possible in the 
recipient group. 
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Pusrtic Hearty Service ReszarcH VITAL 


The Public Health Service has been a major par- 
ticipant in the work of the Commission on Chronic 
Illness and plans, through its established bureaus 
and on-going programs, to give continuing emphasis 
and study to the problems of chronic illness. It car- 
ries on chronic disease activities primarily through 
its Bureau of State Services, which provides states 
and local communities with technical assistance and 
financial support; and the National Institutes of 
Health, where basic research is centered. 


Certain clinical research operations in chronic dis- 
ease are carried on in the Bureau of State Services, 
but the chief emphasis within this Bureau is in the 
field of application. Much available knowledge is not 
being applied to the prevention and/or control of 
chronic diseases. There is a serious deficiency, too, 
in the knowledge of practical methods and procedures 
relating to integrated community programs in chronic 
disease, and it is to the alleviation of this deficiency 
that the Bureau of State Services chronic disease 
program is addressed. 


For example, special attention has been given in 
recent years to diabetes. Although competent case- 
finding techniques have been demonstrated, there are 
still an estimated one million undetected diabetics 
in this country. Through consultation services, orien- 
tation courses, publications and similar health educa- 
tion procedures, the Public Health Service helps 
states and local communities develop and operate 
diabetes programs that are not only significant in 
themselves but are valuable examples of chronic dis- 
ease control at the community level. 


Evaluation of community home care programs has 
received particular attention. The chronic disease 
program is also giving special attention to health 
services for the aging, with emphasis placed on the 
importance of active therapy rather than custodial 
care for this group. 


At the National Institutes of Health, located at 
Bethesda, Maryland, basic research in chronic dis- 
ease is organized mainly on a categorical basis 
through the seven constituent Institutes: National 
Heart Institute, National Cancer Institute, National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National 
Institute of Mental Health, National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, and National 
Institute of Dental Research. In addition to their 
own programs of laboratory research, they support 
research in non-federal medical institutions through 


| project, training and traineeship grants. 
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The National Morbidity Survey Act (S. 3076) has 
been passed by the Senate and is now under con- 
sideration in the House. This administration pro- 
posal would authorize the Public Health Service to 
undertake a continuing survey of sickness and dis- 
ability and to submit periodic reports on its findings. 
The survey would provide information now not 
available and would permit sounder planning for all 
agencies and organizations concerned with chronic 
illness. 

Even though the Commission on Chronic Illness 
no longer exists as an entity, its impetus will con- 
tinue in the activities to which all of these organiza- 
tions have committed themselves. 





DELIQUENCY RESEARCH 
(Continued from page 163) 


Aside from these attempts, we must remember that 
delinquency is only one of many problems of children 
and youth. Delinquency prevention as well as meth- 
ods of dealing with all allied problems appears to be 
most successful when attacked through local com- 
munity action. The agencies of moral risk (e.g. tav- 
erns and pool halls that exist in a community), the 
lack of adequate provision for leisure time activities, 
the lack of welfare and health services, inadequate 
employment opportunities, and lack of adequate edu- 
cational facilities are all conditions which foster or 
engender social disorganization and its attendant 
problems. 

Here again, tested research tools are available to the 
public welfare agency. The techniques employed in 
devising questionnaires, schedules, and their inter- 
pretation and evaluation are examples of how the 
research technician can assist the agency. Fact finding 
need not be a hit-or-miss proposition but can be 
greatly enhanced by taking necessary precautions in 
removing subjective data. By providing factual data 
the researcher may aid other personnel in stimulating 
community action. 

The research of any public agency dealing with 
juvenile delinquency must always pursue a two- 
sided attack. One approach is to study the indi- 
vidual, his characteristics, and problems; while the 
other considers the community, the services, and social 
problems which are all inter-related. The state public 
welfare agency can decide what its research program 
is to be only after it has taken stock of these issues and 
defined its role in regard to meeting them. A great 
deal of lip-service is paid to research, but its full 
resources cannot be utilized until this stock-taking 
is done. 
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This is a brief summary of a series of studies undertaken by the St. Louis 
City Welfare Office in an attempt to find some answers to a recurring and 
general problem. More detailed information, including the statistics which 
were developed, will be found in an article prepared by Robert D. Rippeto, 
city welfare director of St. Louis, available from APWA or Mr. Rippeto. 


The Aid to Dependent Children program is prob- 
ably the least understood and one of the most 
criticized of the assistance programs. These misunder- 
standings usually arise from the observation of a few 
cases, which are then applied to the entire caseload. 
The belief that certain women are having children 
in order to increase their grants is one of the frequent 
indictments of this type of assistance. Another mis- 
conception that people often express regarding the 
Aid to Dependent Children program is that once a 
family is added to the rolls, they remain there until 
all the children have reached the maximum age of 
16 years. 

Many of the answers that have been given to some 
of these questions, of course, are based on assump- 
tions and discussions and were not substantiated, by 
any factual material. In order to determine whether 
or not these assumptions and impressions were cor- 
rect it was decided to review the experience of the 
Aid to Dependent Children caseload in the City of 
St. Louis. 

The review included: Study of changes in ADC 
caseload size between January 1949 and Septem- 
ber 1955, and comparison with employment 
figures over the same period; 

Comparison of average numbers of children per 
ADC family with state figures for the same 
period; 

Changes in average number of children per ADC 
family; 

Numbers of children added and removed in active 
cases for an eight months’ period; 

Ages of children removed and reasons for removal; 

Rate of addition of children to families, by size of 
family; while receiving assistance; 

Length of time during which ADC was received; 

Reopenings of cases. 

These various studies and reviews provided statistics 
which did not support some of the generalized criti- 
cisms so frequently made concerning the ADC pro- 
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Finding Answers to Criticism of ADC 


gram. In analyzing these results, the St. Louis City 
Welfare Office concluded that these facts did not 
validate the views that the major share of families 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children are increasing 
in size for the purpose of securing larger grants; or 
that families seek to extend the period of receiving 
ADC by increasing the size of the family. 

Some of the information secured by the St. Louis 
City Welfare Office included: 


1. The average number of children per family in 
the cases closed is smaller than the average 
number of children in cases opened. 


2. More children are removed than are added to 
cases receiving Aid to Dependent Children. 

3. Only about half of the children added are in the 
infant group. 

4. Almost half of the families have received ADC 
less than two years, and two-thirds for less than 
four years. 

5. Less than one-half of the children leaving the 
ADC caseload had reached the maximum age 
of 16 years. 


6. Periods of crises usually occur when the children 
are young. 

7. Crises recur in over 50 percent of the families, 
requiring them to apply again for Aid to De- 
pendent Children. 

Future Citizens All, by Gordon W. Blackwell and 

Raymond F. Gould, published by the American 








Public Welfare Association, 1952, presents a nation- | 
wide study of the ADC program and continues to be 
the most comprehensive treatment of this subject. 
The American Public Welfare Association, how- 
ever, is interested in information from any other 
studies or experiments which agencies have conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining factually substantiated 


information which provides answers to questions con- | 
cerning ADC. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from page 142) 


1956. At the same time, it changed the ratio of state- 
county matching of the non-federal share of the OAA 
payment from 50-50 to two-thirds state to one-third 
county. This had the effect of shifting the cost of 
the increase to the state and continuing the county 
share in the same amount as formerly. 

State welfare employees, along with other state 
employees, received a salary increase effective April 1, 
1956 which averaged almost 10 percent. 

Sufficient funds for both the salary increase and in- 
crease in OAA were available in the general fund 
because of unexpectedly large returns from the sales 
tax enacted at the 1955 session. 


New York 


Amendments enacted by the 1956 session of the 
legislature to the New York State Social Welfare 
Law include the following: 

Surplus Commodities. When local governmental 
units elect to participate in the distribution of federal 
surplus commodities to needy individuals and fami- 
lies, local public welfare commissioners are author- 
ized to certify those who are eligible, including 
certain low-income individuals and families as well 
as those in receipt of or eligible for public assistance. 
State reimbursement is extended to the adminis- 
trative costs of making such certifications. It is 
expressly declared that receipt of such commodities 
is not to take the place of or affect eligibility for 
public assistance or to be the basis for a claim for 
refund. 


Work Relief. The provision applying to recipients 
of home relief (i.e. general assistance) which went 
out of effect in 1954 was restored for a period to end 
July 1, 1957. When the legislative body of a local 
unit of government decides to utilize the work 
relief program, the local public welfare commis- 
sioner assigns such recipients to the departments 
of local government which request and can use 
such services to perform work for which they are 
fitted, limited to eight hours a day and 40 hours a 
week and, in any case, to not more than is neces- 
sary to meet their budget deficits. Such work may 
not replace work performed by regular public em- 
ployees and a new provision states that it may not 
replace work performed by “craft or trade in private 
employment.” 


Aging. Several measures enacted for providing 
assistance to the aging and meeting their special 
problems include: Establishment of a Bureau of 


Chronic Disease and Geriatrics to develop a health 
program for middle-aged and elderly citizens; ap- 
pointment of a Consultant on Services for the Aged 
to develop plans for care of senile psychotics and the 
non-psychotic aged in new type facilities; appor- 
tionment of state aid to local school districts for 
conducting approved services and activities for the 
aging; authority for municipalities to equip and 
maintain sheltered workshops established by non- 
profit organizations to provide training for persons 
affected by age, chronic illness or impairment; au- 
thority for cities to undertake with state aid recrea- 
tion projects for persons over 60 years of age; supply- 
ing additional job counselors to give special counsel 
and placement service to persons over 45 years of 
age and authority for conduct of pilot projects for 
older job applicants, including placement of retired 
persons in part-time employment; inauguration of a 
program of pre-retirement counseling of state em- 
ployees; inclusion in publicly aided housing projects 
of special dwelling units for occupancy by aged per- 
sons; amendments and improvements to the regula- 
tory provisions applying to conduct of private pro- 
prietary nursing homes, convalescent homes and 
homes for adults. 


Other Items. An extra appropriation was made to 
the State Department of Social Welfare for employ- 
ment of 10 highly skilled caseworkers to cooperate 
with selected local public welfare agencies in efforts 
aimed to enable certain local public welfare cases 
to restore themselves to independence and _ self- 
sufficiency. 


An additional permanent state training school for 
male juvenile delinquents, to be known as the Otis- 
ville State Training School, was authorized to be 
established by the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare on grounds of the former New York City 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium near Otisville, 
New York. 

The State Youth Commission, which has been a 
temporary body since its establishment in 1945, was 
reorganized and made a permanent unit of the state 
government. 


A new uniform system of Youth Courts to go into 
effect February 1, 1957 throughout the state was 
authorized; the new courts will have jurisdiction 
over all cases of youths 16 years and up to 21 years 
of age charged with crime. 

A significant legislative proposal that failed to pass 
involved the imposition of a residence requirement 
for eligibility for public assistance. Similar to bills 
that have been introduced in previous years but 
which received no legislative action, this bill was 
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passed by the State Senate. It failed, however, to pass 
the Assembly. As originally introduced, the bill 
would have required three years’ state residence; 
later it was amended to require one year’s residence. 

Another bill that failed to become law provided 
for an additional quart of milk a week at state 
expense to each child in receipt of aid to dependent 
children or home relief (i.e., general assistance). It 
was passed by both houses of the legislature but was 
vetoed by the Governor on the grounds, among 
others, that it did not assure that the children would 
receive the extra amount of milk and that the family 
might not divert a corresponding amount of the 
regular cash grant to other uses. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


The General Assembly, in its 1956 session, created 
a claim against the estate of any deceased OAA re- 
cipient to the extent of the total amount of assistance 
paid to the recipient after July 1, 1956. Claims are 
to be filed by the State Department of Public Welfare 
withtin one year after the death of the recipient. 
The Department is responsible for collecting the 
claims, with the assistance of the Attorney General. 

Legislation providing for licensing by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of agencies, institutions or 
family homes receiving children for care or main- 
tenance was also passed by the Assembly. The provi- 
sions of the act do not apply to presently existing 
child welfare agencies operating under a governing 
board representing an established religious denomina- 
tion, or to any children’s home or institution to 
which state funds are appropriated. 

Procedure for bequeathing of eyes for eyesight 
restoration purposes was provdied by another act, 
which also states that any state, county, district or 
other public hospital may purchase and provide the 
necessary facilities and equipment for an eye bank. 


VIRGINIA 


Among the legislative provisions adopted by the 
General Assembly in its 1956 session of sigfinicance 
to public welfare were the following: 


1. The authority of the State Board of Welfare 
and Institutions to make rules and regulations 
was amplified so as to cover specifically the 
destruction or other disposition of records of 
local departments of public welfare which are 
deemed of no further value. 


2. The membership of individual local boards of 
public welfare of counties and of cities of the 
second class was increased from three to five 


with the proviso that the governing body of any 
such locality may by resolution limits its mem- 
bership to three. 


3. The definitions of the several public assistance 
categories were amended so as to include pay- 
ments for medical care on behalf of an eligible 
person, as well as money payments to such 
person. This would permit vendor payments 
for medical care from the federally matched 
categories as well as from general relief. 


4. The adoption statutes were amended to make 
it clear that local departments of public welfare 
are required to make adoption investigations 
and supervisory visits in cases referred to them 
by the Commissioner. 


5. The State-Local Hospitalization Law was 
amended so as to permit localities to pay hospital 
rates in excess of the maximum established by 
the State Board for the purpose of state re- 
imbursement, and to provide that unexpended 
state allocations at the end of each six months 
period (except at the end of a biennium) be 
added to the reserve fund rather than reallocated 
on the basis of population. 


6. A joint resolution was adopted by the two 
branhces of the Assembly instructing the State 
Board, with the advice and consultation of the 
Medical Society of Virginia and the State De- 
partment of Health, to review present practices 
of local departments of public welfare for pro- 
viding medical care to recipients of public assist- 
ance and to initiate such steps as may be needed 
and within the scope of the Board’s authority to 
improve such medical assistance programs. 


MaryYLAND 


General support by the legislature of the welfare 
programs was expressed in passing the state Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare budget as presented by the 
Governor to the legislature, except for a minor change 
in the recommended increase in the standard for nurs- 
ing care. 

Aid to Dependent Children law was amended to 
provide that a local unit of government pay the 
remaining cost of its program after full use of all 
matching money. This results in state money being 
furnished some local units of government which in 
the past financed their program without it. 


Pension laws pertinent to state employees were 
amended to include elected or appointed officials and 
to provide for the payments of accumulated contri- 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


butions for such employees. Monies were also appro- 
priated for state employees to be covered by Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance as of July 1, 1956. 

The salary setting unit of the state was reconsti- 
tuted by amendment to change membership on the 
board and to include the Employment Commissioner 
as secretary. Monies were allocated to increase the 
salary scale of all state employees earning less than 
a specified amount and to change the salary for 
classifications known to be out of line with pre- 
vailing pay for the same qualification. Case worker 
and case supervisor classifications meet this criteria. 
Laws concerning vacation were amended and result 
in a less liberal vacation allowance for persons em- 
ployed after January 1, 1957. 

Two joint resolutions passed by the legislature and 
approved by the Governor have signficance for the 
public welfare program. One requested a study of 
the present Unemployment Compensation laws in 
relation to current economic trend and prevailing 
wage rates. The other requested Department of For- 
ests and Parks, Department of Correction and the 
Department of Public Welfare to cooperate in creat- 
ing and expanding a system of forestry camps for 
certain inmates of penal institutions and training 
schools. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 


College of William and Mary 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 12, 
1956. Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


* 
For further information, write to 
Tue Dmecror, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 











promptly. 


Albany, New York. 





New YorK STATE SEEKS SOCIAL WORKERS 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
YOUTH PAROLE WORKERS 


SENIOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
IN CHILD WELFARE, MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Entrance salaries vary from $4220 to $5094. Civil Service examinations 
open nationwide. Applications accepted continuously and tests held 


For details, write to the Civil Service Department, 39 Columbia Street, 

















Our Federal Library for Public Welfare: 
A Library of Distinction 


The Social Security Bulletin for August, 1955, was 
very appropriately devoted to a series of articles com- 
memorating the 20th birthday of the Social Security 
Act. Among the aspects discussed were: Teamwork 
for Individual Independence; the First Twenty Years; 
Objectives and Achievements; OASI After 20 Years; 
20 Years of Public Assistance; and 20 Years of Prog- 
ress for Children. 

Included among the features of this issue of the 
Bulletin (pp. 30-32) was a section entitled “References 
on the Origin and Development of Social Security in 
the United States.” These pages brought together the 
works of authors prominent in the field, listed the 
basic documents, the background references, and 
turned out a chronological history of the amendments 
to the Social Security Act enacted into law during 
the past 20 years. 

This section of references, as shown by a note, was 
prepared in the Library of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Naturally enough, perhaps, 
it made no mention of that Library. The services of 
this Library to researchers and writers, to legislators, 
to administrators, and to the many individuals con- 
cerned with the social security program are such that 
it holds a prominent place in the picture of the de- 
velopment of social security in the United States. Its 
collections ought to be understood, because of their 
significance in study. This is an attempt to fill in 
that part of the picture. 

The field of social welfare is one of the few pro- 
fessional fields not covered by a comprehensive index. 
Law has many indexes; medicine, the Index Medicus; 
education, the Educational Index; and chemistry, the 
Chemical Abstracts. For social welfare the DHEW 
Library fills a part of the gap in its “Recent Publica- 
tions” published in each issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin. It constitutes a guide to the new and sig- 
nificant contributions in the field of social welfare. 
This list, chosen from its own accessions, is available 
to social workers and other readers of the Bulletin 
throughout this country and most foreign countries. 

The Library has compiled this material throughout 
its history, under the Social Security Board, the Social 
Security Agency, the Federal Security Administration, 
and now, under the new Department. 


GROWTH FROM THE BEGINNING 


Even before the Social Security Board first opened 
its offices in August, 1935, the need for a service library 
was foreseen and some small provision was made. 
Fortunately collections were already available. A num- 
ber of agencies established in the immediately pre- 
ceding years had brought together books and other 
publications related to the work they were doing. As 
rapidly as possible, therefore, the libraries of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, Civil Works 
Administration, Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
Committee on Economic Security, Works Progress 
Administration and other agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment were assembled and became an integral part 
of the Social Security Library. This enriched the col- 
lection of the new library. 

The assembling of these collections gave the Library 
a core for a history of developments in its special field. 
It therefore set itself the project of acquiring, or com- 
piling references to, material that would cover com- 
prehensively a “History of Social Welfare in the 
United States,” from the Elizabethan poor laws as 


_ they operated in the colonies down to the present or- 
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ganization and administration of social security. This 
material is available to, and much used by, students 
of social welfare, writers, historians, researchers, col- 
lege students and faculties, and social workers in 
general. 

Some of the documents included in these collections 
are of great historical value and are irreplaceable. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH THE YEARS 


Through the twenty years since its establishment 
the Social Security Library has grown into what is 
the most important collection in its field in the United 
States, if not in the world. Its acquisitions have kept 
pace with the steadily widening areas of the social 
security program and have reached imposing totals in 
numbers of volumes and library items; it has estab- 
lished borrowing and lending relations with many 
other libraries; and it performs an increasingly wide 
range of services. 

A list of its main subject categories is revealing (the 
phrases “public welfare,” “social welfare” and “social | 
security” are often used interchangeably) : 
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1. Federal Programs: OASI; Railroad Retirement 
Act; Federal Credit Unions 

2. Federal-State Programs; Bureau of Public As- 
sistance; Children’s Bureau; Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security (to August 20, 1949) 

3. State Programs: Disability and Invalidity In- 
surance; Employment Security 

4. Social Security in Foreign Countries: Compre- 
hensive documents, White Papers, texts and 
other publications for Great Britain, Canada, 
and Latin American countries, and less exten- 
sive coverage of other countries 

5. Social Welfare (public and private): Twelve 
subdivisions including, among others, various 
specialized fields of social work, institutional 
care, education, research, church, and family 
welfare 

6. Child Welfare: Five main divisions plus sub- 
divisions, such as child study, social services, 
handicapped, White House Conferences (1909- 
1950) 

7. Judicial Process in Relation to Social Welfare 

8. International Welfare and Community Services 

9. Aged and Aging 

10. Retirement 

11. Health and Medical Care 

12. Grants-in-aid 

13. Economic and Social Conditions 

14. Community Organization 

15. Sociology 

16. Insurance 

17. Vocational Rehabilitation 

18. Public Administration 


Tue Lisrary ANd Grass Roots 


How many employees of state and local depart- 
ments of public welfare know that there is, in this 
Library, the bulletins or magazines issued by your 
(and every other) state department of public welfare 
from its origin to the present day? With painstaking 
effort, and the cooperation of the states themselves, 
this collection of source material has been accumulated 
and bound. The issues range from the single mimeo- 
graphed sheet of the early ’30’s—with their nostalgic 
as well as historic associations—to the many “slicks” 
of 1955. Here is treasure trove indeed for a history of 
social security at its grass roots. It is also a yardstick 
by which the changes and progress of twenty years 
can be measured, and states can compare themselves 
with other states. It goes without saying that all an- 
nual reports by state departments of public welfare 
are also bound and shelved in the Library. 


LecisLativE History 


Of different interest, but equally surprising and 
informing, is the complete record of federal legisla- 
tion in the fields of social welfare and social security. 
Not only bills enacted into law, but the important bills 
considered in committee, whether reported out or 
dying without reaching the floor, are included in this 
detailed picture of Congressional action in the field 
covered. The bound volumes and folders containing 
these bills, debates, hearings, reports and other history 
are one of the most widely consulted sources. 


Keepinc AHEAD OF THE TIMES 


This is a library of a movement in flux. Its aim 
is not only to keep abreast of current literature on the 
theory and practice of social security and public wel- 
fare, but to anticipate the demand for such publica- 
tions. Hence there is a flow of bibliographies on 
specialized subjects, as these are emphasized in legis- 
lation, periodical literature, and in the news. The Li- 
brary considers that its staff members have a respon- 
sibility to be scouts for new areas of interest, develop- 
ing programs, and unexplored fields of research. As 
a result, these bibliographies are in great demand by 
both private and public agencies, professional groups, 
colleges and other educational institutions, and stu- 
dents throughout the country who do not have access 
locally to information on the same up-to-date level. 
Three recent bibliographies of this type dealt with 
(1) disability, (2) the aging and (3) the mentally 
retarded. 

The bibliographies are purchaseable from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and announcement of their 
publication is carried in the Social Security Bulletin. 


DHEW Mercer 


With the merging of the Public Health Service, 
Office of Education, Social Security Administration 
and other agencies in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in 1953, the libraries of these 
agencies were merged also, and the central collection 
is now housed on the first floor of the DHEW build- 
ing at Third Street and Independence Avenue, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Ellen Commons, who had 
been the Librarian of the Social Security Library 
from the beginning is the Department Librarian for 
the DHEW today. 

An article many times this length would be re- 
quired to describe fully the resources available through 
this Library, the services it continuously renders, and 
its importance in public welfare programs in the 
United States. It is hoped that these few paragraphs 
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will be accepted as an invitation to visit and explore 
it for yourself when you are in Washington. This 
writer is willing to assure you, after twenty years of 
very frequent and varied use of the Library, that 
no request is too small to receive attention, and that 
its responses are informative, prompt, and friendly. 
—Manrie D. Lane 





DISABILITY ALLOWANCES 
(Continued from page 161) 


them that will make it unnecessary for them to be 
permanently dependent on the disability allowance. 
Wherever the occasion warrants it, medical review 
boards charged with the determination of total and 
permanent disability are encouraged to refer appli- 
cants for specialist examination and for an assess- 
ment of their “rehabilitation potential.” It is still 
too early to appraise the effort here being made to 
“marry” disability allowances and the rehabilitation 
program into a constructive, integrated relationship; 
nevertheless, as rehabilitation facilities at the provin- 
cial level become more readily available, it is hoped 
that more attention can be given to this aspect of 
the total program. 

In a sense, the first year and a half of experience 
with Canada’s disability allowances program has 
raised more questions than it has answered. Many 
problems of definition, of interpretation and of rela- 
tionship to other programs—notably rehabilitation— 
still remain in large part unanswered. It will take 
another year or so of the “shake-down” period before 
the pattern clearly emerges. But in the meantime, 
27,000 disabled Canadians—cared for at home by rela- 
tives and friends, a burden of care and of cost to 
those looking after them—have achieved through 
this program a modest measure of status, dignity 
and at least partial independence which they have 
not known for many years. That is the first and not 
the least important accomplishment of the program. 





New Membership Growth 


Agency membership in APWA has continued to 
grow from the record figure of 1,002 which was 
reached at the beginning of this year, according to the 
Membership Committee. Agency members totaled 
1,066 on June 1. Individual memberships had in- 
creased by 248, and the Committee urges that all 
members step up their efforts in the “Every Member 
Get a Member” campaign during the last half of the 
year. 
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The Right to Life. By A. Delafield Smith. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 1955. 204 pages. $3.50. 

Should an individual’s rights be conditioned upon 
his performance of obligations? When we empha. 
size the “earning” aspect of benefits one receives 
under a social security program, are we subjecting 
those without earning power to greater self-con- 
demnation as social parasites? Is there anything 
essentially wrong in a mother receiving money 
upon giving up her child? Is probation a judicial 
function? Should the juvenile court or a social 
agency act as guardian? Is there a betrayal of 
trust in a requirement that information relating 
to a deserting husband be given to enforcement 
officers before the wife is awarded assistance? 

These suggest the subject matter of The Right 
to Life by A. Delafield Smith, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Social Security Administration. 

Most lawyers and social workers will find this 
text valuable in helping them reconcile many of 
the apparent conflicts between the objectives of 
government help and the traditional freedoms of 
the individual, in spite of the somewhat pedantic 
style of the involved philosophical reasoning in the 
first few chapters. However, in spite of the fact 
that the author is very articulate and has much 
understanding of the problems he discusses, his 
book is not easy to read. One must take it a little 
at a time. Few will agree with all the conclusions 
reached, but all will be refreshed and challenged at 
this new approach to “social reform” in a “free 
society.” For some, it may be difficult to accept 
this carefully-written volume without the feeling 
that it is a brief specifically prepared in defense 
of the social security program. 


INFLUENCE OF Law IcNorRED 


The author, coming from years of private prac- 
tice, reveals some startling discoveries he made 
when he became associated with bureaus and com- 


missions dealing with welfare matters. Among 


these, the lack of training of the personnel in any 
of the phases of legal science and the undiscernible 
influence of the law upon the development of the 
social sciences, so impressed him that he began the 
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research which apparently led to the writing of this 
book. He concluded that the “new disciplines” 
engaged in the administration of most of the social 
welfare programs appear to have ignored all legal 
philosophy in their growth. Their criticism of law 
stems from a lack of understanding of the “liberat- 
ing force of the drive that lies back of our freedom- 
seeking constitutional guarantees and principles.” 

A great part of the text is devoted to a discussion 
of man’s dependency and how it relates to indi- 
vidual rights. He proceeds from an explanation of 
how man once depended upon nature, to describe 
his present dependence upon society, saying, “So- 
ciety is doomed which does not enable human 
beings to express their normal and natural sense 
of mastery and dominance over their environment.” 
Because of intervening economic factors, the indi- 
vidual has gradually lost the means of supplying 
his own needs in kind, thus bringing about the 
interdependence of people. It follows, he argues, 
that the law must be called into play to supply 
needs, and at the same time allow man to retain 
his independence, his personality, and his resource- 
fulness. 

He advances in a scholarly and logical fashion 
from premise to conclusion, ending with a well- 
reasoned brief for the government’s responsibility 
for welfare programs: a claim that security of the 
individual is a matter of right. The average tax- 
payer may not accept as valid the thesis that 
man’s demand for material aid from society to 
supplement the results of his personal efforts must 
be met without any conditions—such as relate to 
its use, or the existence of near relatives, or the 
character of the recipient. 


Depenvency, RicHts aNnD Duties 


In his efforts to forge the right of the individual 
by maintaining an equilibrium between the depend- 
ency of man on society and the police power of 
the government, Mr. Smith’s approach, as well as 
his style of writing, reminds this reviewer of Walter 
Lippman, who in The Good Society, says, “This 
supposed choice (between collectiveness and laissez- 
faire) ignores the whole immense field occupied 
by the development of private rights and duties, and 
therefore, it is not true that individuals must be 
left alone to do what they like or be told by officials 
what they must do.” 

However, unlike Lippman, Mr. Smith stresses 
“rights” more than “duties” of citizens who are 
protected by and receive material benefits from 
the government. 


It seems certain that psychiatrists and political 
scientists will take issue with that part of Mr. 
Smith’s thesis dealing with “will”’—not the “general 
will” as Rousseau used the term, but the individual 
“will” which is related to ethics. 

In Mr. Smith’s argument that professional and 
authoritative roles must be separated, much of his 
reasoning is persuasive, but at times he fails to 
recognize the fact that complete professional rela- 
tionship in a tax-supported agency cannot be real- 
ized without losing the necessary popular support 
of the program. For instance, most lay people can- 
not see a harmful conflict in a statute requiring 
workers in the social security division to report 
deserting fathers to law enforcement officers. 

His contention that more flexibility is needed in 
the law relating to personal guardianship and his 
conclusion that judicial and administrative func- 
tions should be kept separate have much for us 
to consider carefully. 

The Right to Life is a distinct contribution to 
the literature of the social scientist—especially the 
profession of law and that of casework. Those 
possessing doubts and having philosophical ques- 
tions about their attitudes toward man’s role in a 
complex society, should find guidance in this text. 
Those who are sure that they can justify and defend 
their strong convictions concerning what the gov- 
ernment should or should not do to aid the indi- 
vidual will find cause for re-evaluating their sets 
of principles. All this is to the good, for Mr. Smith 
has done much to encourage us to pause, to think, 
to act objectively, but with reason. 


Junius L. Allison 


Field Director 
National Legal Aid Association 


Studying Your Community. By Roland L.Warren. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 1955. 385 pages. $3.00. 

As Mr. Warren states in his preface, this book 
is a successor to Joanna C. Coléord’s “Your Com- 
munity: It’s Provision for Health, Education, 
Safety and Welfare” published by Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1939. Since 1939, public welfare 
departments have undergone considerable change. 
Today the public welfare agency in each commu- 
nity not only has responsibility for providing food, 
clothes, shelter and medical care to needy families 
and individuals but is responsible, also, for the 
provision of services to both children and adults. 
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The degree to which the welfare department pro- 
vides social services in a community depends upon 
many factors: available qualified personnel; ade- 
quate funds; the number and adequacy of private 
social welfare agencies; and the viewpoint of the 
welfare board, administrator and staff. 

Today there is increasing emphasis on the need 
for finding methods by which the basic social 
welfare problems of dependency, ill-health and 
maladjustment can be prevented and reduced. In 
such a movement, the public welfare agency is in 
a strategic and important position. Monthly reports 
over a two-year period on all families active with 
all the social agencies in a mid-western community 
of 40,000 showed that 90 percent of all families 
with problems of dependency, ill-health and mal- 
adjustment were known to the county and city 
welfare departments. What this means is that the 
basic responsibility for providing assistance, service 
and care to needy families in a community is a 
public welfare responsibility. 


GuipveE To Stupy oF SocrAu ILts 


How well prepared are public welfare admin- 
istrators to furnish the leadership which is needed 
to guide a community toward a reduction in its 
social welfare problems? Professor Warren’s book 
can be of great help to the welfare administrator 
intent on getting “know-how” in organizing his 
community and working with it toward a more 
orderly solution of its major social ills. Mr. Warren 
describes his book as “a working manual” and it is. 
This document is not light, bed-time reading but 
requires thought and concentration. 


Studying Your Community is a comprehensive 
book. Every major aspect of a community’s social 
welfare life is described, both governmental and 
voluntary. Welfare administrative officers, plagued 
by a constant flow of questionnaires, will be in- 
trigued by the pertinent questions which Mr. War- 
ren raises under each subject as examples of needed 
information. 


The scope of modern social welfare activities is 
a constant source of amazement both to the in- 
formed and the uninformed. By the time one 
finishes reading Mr. Warren’s book he feels some- 
what smothered by the breadth and depth of the 


community’s humanitarian industry. 


Many a community survey is a waste of time, 
money and effort because it has not been well- 
planned in advance. In his chapter relating to the 
organization and planning of a community survey, 
Mr. Warren wisely points up the need for the 
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potential surveyors to decide upon their survey 
goals on a community-wide basis and to define 
precisely what they are going to survey. He gives 
many helpful suggestions on both the sources and 
methods for the collection of factual data and 
emphasizes the need for careful assignment of staff. 
The book is designed for use by laymen as well 
as professional workers. Mr. Warren frequently 
points out that consultants from national agencies 
and survey organizations are available to help a 
local community. 

Public welfare administrators will find it worth- 
while to study Mr. Warren’s book. It presents clear, 
concise thinking, fine workmanship and the kind 
of detailed aids needed by all who seek to examine 
their community’s social welfare strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Harry O. Page 


Associate Director 


Community Research Associates 


Housing the Aging. Edited by Wilma Donahue. 


University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 1954. 280 pages. $3.75. 


To the growing group of people who are inter- 
esting themselves in the challenge of housing for 
older people, there is no better starting point than 
Housing the Aging, edited by Dr. Wilma Donahue 
of the Institute of Human Adjustment at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This book assembles in one 
volume some of the best thinking which has been 
done with respect to the housing needs of all types 
of aging persons, the able-bodied healthy, the 
infirm and the chronically ill. The subject is 
treated from a number of different angles, from 
that of the builder, the public official, the social 
planner, the physician and the old people them- 
selves. 

A report of the University of Michigan’s Fifth 
Annual Conference on Aging, this volume goes 
a long way toward meeting the conference objec- 
tives which were stated by Dr. Donahue to be: 

To provide opportunity for an integrated re- 
view of present knowledge about the housing of 
healthy, frail, sick, and disabled older people. 

To promote interest in active support for good 
housing and neighborhood planning for the 
aging as important community resources. 

To assess the housing desires and needs of 
aging individuals of varying socio-economic and 


health status. 
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To study the resources of investment capital 
for financing better and more integrated housing 
in desirable neighborhoods within the reach of all 
income groups of the aging population. 

To encourage local government to take a lead- 
ing role in the planning, initiation, and operation 
of community services for the aged in their own 
homes or immediate neighborhoods in order to 
improve and prolong independent living arrange- 
ments. 


Housing the Aging makes it clear that there is 
no one solution to the housing needs of older 
people; there must be many kinds of housing in 
many different environments to meet the varying 
needs and desires of aging people. It also goes a 
long way toward dispelling a once-prevalent notion 
that institutional housing was the ideal solution 
for all housing needs of older persons. It empha- 
sizes that there is a large and growing need for 
individual dwellings for the elderly which can 
assure the occupants a maximum degree of inde- 
pendence and privacy. As Dr. Donahue put it so 
well: 

“Old people and experts agree that a prime 
requisite of housing is one which provides for 
maximum independence and privacy regardless 
of whether it is a communal or individual-type 
dwelling. This does not mean, however, that 
older people are seeking isolation. On the con- 
trary, they want housing of an appropriate type 
situated in close proximity to community services, 
to members of their families, and to the homes 
of their friends. Most of them want to continue 
to live in their home communities, but if they 
migrate they want to live as independent families. 
This independence is a strong characteristic 
which is not forfeited until frailty or illness 
necessitates the security of sheltered care.” 
While Housing the Aging makes a significant 


addition to our literature on the needs of older 
people, it does have the deficiency which is inherent 
in any book made up of a series of papers prepared 
by a number of different authors. As a result there 
is some repetition from section to section and the 
final product lacks the smooth flow which might 
have resulted from a single author. There is also 
a conspicuous lack of statistical tables. Dr. Donahue 
refers in her preface to a Fact Book on Housing 
the Aging which was distributed to all Conference 
participants. What a pity some of the data from 
this now out-of-print Fact Book was not incor- 
porated in Housing the Aging. The deficiencies 
in the book are far outweighed, however, by its 


contribution to clear thinking on a most challeng- 
ing subject. 

Flora Y. Hatcher 

Director, Group Services 

Office of the Administrator 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Millions on the Move. “The Refugee: A Staggering 


World Problem,” a special section published in the 
UNESCO Courier of March, 1956; for sale by In- 
ternational Publications, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Recent news stories have sharpened our aware- 
ness of the strains and stresses in the mind of the 
refugee as he tries to make his way in a new envi- 
ronment. It is a problem faced daily by millions 
of human beings. The editors of the Courier have 
helped us to comprehend its magnitude in their 
global round-up of the refugee situation in the 
world today. 


In the magazine’s lead article James Douglas 
skillfully outlines, in five lucid pages, the dimen- 
sions of the problems and some of the efforts 
being made to cope with it. “In 1945,” he writes, 
‘the crux of the problem lay in Europe, with Ger- 
many as a nerve center. Since then events have 
created refugees by the million in Asia and the 
Near and Middle East. The partition of India, 
wars in China and Korea, the creation of the state 
of Israel, the partition of Indo-China have all led 
to the displacement from their homes of millions 
of people.” 

Mr. Douglas estimates that there are from 30 to 
40 million persons in the world today who can be 
classed as “refugees.” The vast majority of them 
are not international refugees by definition. Al- 
though uprooted from their homes for political or 
religious reasons, they are in their own countries 
and, however displaced, homeless, and destitute 
they may be, they have the protection of their 
own governments. 

In contrast to these “national” refugees are a 
million stateless persons in Europe and a few 
thousand in the Middle and Far East who fall 
witthin the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Of this number, ac- 
cording to Mr. Douglas, some 350,000 “do not have 
regular work, have little money, and are often 
dependent on international charity.” Eleven years 
after the war’s end, over 70,000 of them still live 
in the shacks, tens, and barracks of 200 refugee 
camps. 
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Mr. Douglas, who knew the problem at first- 
hand during his years with the United Nations in 
Greece, recognizes that ultimate resettlement or 
integration of the refugees and the final liquida- 
tion of the camps will not be the result of a 
miracle but must be forged step by step through 
constructive governmental and intergovernmental 
action. 


Other articles in this special issue—and the strik- 
ing photographs that illustrate them—show how 
Nobel prize money will be used to close down a 
Greek refugee camp and find homes and jobs in 
normal communities for its 125 inhabitants; how 
efforts are being made to find home ports and citi- 
zenship for stateless refugee seamen; how an infu- 
sion of refugees from Austria revived a dying 
French farm village, and, appropriately enough, 
how Fridtjof Nansen, versatile Viking, turned from 
exploration of Polar wastes to the relief and reha- 
bilitation of the refugees left in the wake of World 
War I. 


Since Nansen, other social explorers have made 
considerable progress in reclaiming from the waste- 
land of disuse the varied skills and aspirations of 
millions of refugees. The salvage has been well 
worth the effort. It has regained for the refugees 
their dignity, hope, and sense of accomplishment. 
At the same time, we, their new neighbors, have 
been twice rewarded—by the fruits of their work 
and by a sharpened awareness of the meaning of 
freedom. 

Edward B. Marks 
Deputy in Charge of 
N. Y. Office, 
Intergovernmental 
Committee for 
European Migration 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








INTERNSHIP leading to supervisory positions in 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
This program provides either first or second year 
of graduate training in social work or public ad- 
ministration, plus one year of supervised exper- 
ience, followed by appointment as a field supervisor 
in public assistance. $200 a month plus tuition the 
first year, $300 a month second year. Permanent 
appointment at $4,650 to $5,760. 

Director of Personnel, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, N.Y. 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY 
has caseworker vacancies. Salary range for persons 
with 1 or 2 years’ graduate training plus experience 
$3900-$4560. Without graduate training but several 
years’ public welfare experience $3180-$3720; annu- 
al merit increases. 40 hour, 5 day week. Vacation 
cumulative to 3 weeks; sick leave to 60 days. Write 
the Douglas County Welfare Administration, 42 and 
Pacific Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. 








PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS. Immediate em- 
ployment in the expanding institutional program 
of the state of Kansas. Openings in training schools 
for mentally retarded children, and in psychiatric 
hospitals ranging in size from 350 to 1,700 beds. 
Beginning salaries range from $309 to $458. Can 
advance to $530 per month in supervisory capacity. 
Maintenance is usually available at a nominal fee. 
Contact Mrs. Eleanor R. Engelbrecht, Social Service 
Consultant, Division of Institutional Management, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison 
Street, Topeka, Kansas, or Personnel Division, State 
on a Sea of Administration, 801 Harrison Street, 
opeka. 











TEN CASEWORK SPECIALISTS for pilot project of New ff 
York State Social Welfare Department. Will be assigned, on 
a demonstration basis, to provide direct casework service or 
supervision, or consultant service to local public assistance 
agencies in handling family cases. Require at least one year 
graduate school social work training and four years casework 
experience. Supervisory experience desirable. No examination. 
Salary $5316. Director of Personnel, State Department of § 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 











